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For the Companion. 


AT SKIDDED LANDING. 


When L was about sixteen years old, just before 
1 entered college, I took a month’s rest, or rather, 
violent recreation,’ with my _ school-comrade 
Stranion. It was toward the end of winter, and 
we decided to take our snow-shoes and visit the 


lumber camps in the north of New Brunswick. | 


As we were both good snow-shoers, and al- 
ready possessed of some skill in woodcraft, we 
made light of long tramps over the desolate and 
obscure backwoods trails, and plainer but not 
less lonely wood roads. 
visit several widely scattered camps. At all we 
were received hospitably, with unlimited pork and 
beans, hot bread and tea; and at each we made a 
stay of several days. 


For our climax we selected that camp which | 


promised us the most picturesque and exciting 
experiences at the breaking up of the ice. This 
was Evans’s Camp, on Green River, where the 


logs were gathered in what is known as a ‘‘rough- | 


and-tumble landing,’’—a form which entails much 
excitement and often grave peril to the daring 
axeman whose work is to cut the ‘“‘brow’’ loose. 


As it happened, however, the most stirring | 


adventure that fell to our personal experience on 
that trip was one we encountered at Clark’s 
Camp, on the Tobique, where we stayed but 
three days. 

This camp, but one of the many centres of 
operation of the great lumbering firm of Clark 
& Co., was more generally known as ‘“‘Skidded 
Landing.’’ And here let me explain the terms 
“brow,” “drive,” ‘“rough-and-tumble landing,” 
and “skidded landing.”’ 

In lumbermen’s parlance, the logs of the win- 
ter’s chopping, hauled and piled on the river- 
bank where they can conveniently be launched 
into the water upon the breaking up of the ice, 
are termed collectively ‘‘a brow of logs.” 

When once the logs have been got into the 
water, and shepherded by the lumbermen with 
their pike-poles are flocking wildly seaward on 
the swollen current, they and their guardians 
together constitute ‘‘the drive.” 

The task the lumbermen are now engaged 
upon is termed “stream driving;’’ and labori- 
ous, perilous work it is, especially on those rivers 
which are much obstructed by rapids, rocks and 
shoals. A brow of logs is a “‘landing’’ when the 
logs are piled from the water's edge. A landing 
may be either a ‘“rough-and-tumble’ or a 
‘*skidded”’ landing. 

The ‘‘rough-and-tumble,’”’ which good woods- 
men generally regard as a shiftless affair, is 
made by driving a few heavy timbers into the 
mud at the water’s edge, at the foot of a sloping 
bank. These form a strong and lofty breast- 
work. Into the space behind are tumbled the 
logs helter-skelter from the top of the bank, as 
they are hauled from the woods. All through 
the winter the space keeps filling up, and by 
spring the strain on the sustaining piles is some- 
thing tremendous. 

When the thaw comes and the river rises, and 
the ice goes out with a rush, then the accumula- 
tion of logs has to be set free. This is done by 
cutting away the most important of the sustain- 
ing timbers, whereupon the others snap, and the 
logs go roaring out in a terrific avalanche. 

It is easy to realize the perils of cutting out this 
kind of landing. If the landing has been unskil- 
fully or carelessly located, the peril of the 
enterprise is greatly increased. 

The ‘‘skidded”’ landing is a much more busi- 
ness-like affair. In this kind of structure the 
logs are placed systematically. First a layer of 
logs is deposited parallel with the river’s edge. 
Across these, at right angles, are laid a few light 
poles, technically termed skids. On these another 
layer of logs parallel to the water; and so on to 
the completion of the structure. 

With this species of landing, releasing the logs 
is a very simple matter. There is nothing to do 
but quietly roll them off, layer by layer, into the 
stream, which snatches them and hurries them 
away. 

From this it will be seen why we did not elect 
to stay long at Skidded Landing. But while we 
were there something happened in this fashion. 

On the second da¥ of our stay in this camp, it 
chanced that Stranion was lazy. When I set 
forth to examine some snares which I had set the 
night before, he chose to snooze in his bunk 
rather than accompany me. As events befell, he 
proved to have made the wiser choice. 

Of course I took my gun with me. I was 
thinking of small game exclusively,—during our 
wanderings, hitherto, we had seen nothing larger 
than a fox,—and both barrels were loaded with | 
cartridges containing No. 4 shot. But with un- | 
accountable thoughtlessness I neglected to take | 
any heavier ammunition in my pocket. Yet that | 
was the only time on the trip that heavier ammn- | 
nition was needed. 

I visited my snares and found in one of them a 


Thus we managed ,to| 





rabbit. ‘Ihe boys’ll appreciate a rabbit stew,” | 
thought I, as I hitched the frozen carcass to my 
belt. A little further on.I started another rabbit, 
| which I shot and hitched beside its fellow, and 
| struck out blithely for camp. Before I had 
| retraced my path many paces, I eame face to 
face with an immense bear, which apparently | 
had been dogging my steps. 
We halted and eyed each other sharply. 1| 
thought I detected a guilty uneasiness in the | 
| animal’s gaze, as if he were properly ashamed of 
| himself for his ungentlemanly conduct. Presum- 
| ing upon this I spoke in an authoritative voice 
| and took one or two firm steps in advance. I ex- 
pected the animal to step aside deferentially and 
let me pass, but I had forgotten that this was a | 
hungry season for bears. The brute lumbered 
forward with alacrity, as if ferociously surprised 
at my readiness to furnish him a much-needed 
luncheon. 

In my trepidation I did not let him get near 
enough before I fired my solitary cartridge. Had 
I let him come to close quarters, the heavy bird- 
shot would have served the full purpose of a 
bullet. But no, I was in too much of a hurry. 
The charge had room to scatter before it reached 
my assailant; and the pellets only served to cut 
him up badly about the head without in the least | 
| interfering with his fighting capacity. 

With something between a grunt and a howl of | 
pain and fury he dashed upon me; and I, 
dropping my cherished weapon in a panic, made 
a mighty bound to one side and darted toward 
the open river. I wanted free play for my 
snow-shoes, and no risk from hidden stumps. 

In the woods the snow was soft enough to give 
me some advantage over my pursuer. I gained 
on him when doing my utmost. But, being gaunt 
from his long fast, and very light .in proportion 
to his prodigious strength, his progress, with that 
awkward gallop of his, was terrifyingly rapid. 
| Moreover, I had vividly before my mind’s eye 
the consciousness of what would be my instant 
fate, should I trip on a buried stump or root or 
plunge into some snow-veiled bush that would 
entangle my snow-shoes. 

Once out upon the river I breathed more freely. 
| But the bear was hard upon my heels. Here the 
snow was more firmly packed, and he travelled 
faster. I ceased to increase the little distance 
between us. After two piercing yells for help, I 
saved my breath for the race before me. 

I was really not very far from the camp, but 
the trees and a high point intercepted my cries, 
and the wind blew them away; so they failed to 
reach Stranion’s ears. Nevertheless it happened 
that Stranion grew restless about the time of my 
first meeting with the bear. 

He strolled down to the landing, which was 
perhaps three hundred yards from the camp, 
seated himself upon a spruce log, and began to 
dig off with his pocket-knife the perfumed, amber- 
like globules of gum. He was engaged in this 
| innocent if not engrossing occupation when he 
| caught sight of me racing desperately around the 
| jutting point, immediately above the landing. 

At the sight of my terror he sprang to his feet, 
| and was about to rush back to camp for his gun; 
| but straightway the bear. appeared, and so close 
| behind me that he knew there was no time to get 
| the weapon. The emergency was upon him. He 
knew something had to be done. at once. 
| Fortunately, he was ready of resource. He 
| dropped down and crawled swiftly to the edge of 
| the landing. 
| Thé track I was following led along close under 
the front of the landing, then turned the corner 
| sharply and ran straight up to the camp. The 
bear was now gaining on me. He was not more 
| than thirty or forty feet behind. I was beginning 
| to realize that he must catch me before 1 could 
| reach the camp. 
| Coming to this conclusion, I was just about to 
put forth all my remaining breath in one | 
despairing shriek for help, then to turn and make | 
what fight I could with my sheath knife, which 
| had already been used to cut away the dangling 
rabbits, when out of the corner of my eye I 
caught sight of Stranion on the top of the logs. | 
I took one look at his face and saw its look of | 
readiness. He grinned encouragingly, but put | 
his finger on his lips for silence. 

At the sight of him I felt new vigor flow through 
all my veins. With fresh speed I raced along 
past the front of the landing, turned the corner, 
and bounded up the slope. Reaching the hard 
track I kicked my feet clear of the snow-shoes and 
started to climb up the logs to join Stranion. 

At this moment Stranion found his opportunity. 
The bear came plunging along on my tracks, | 
immediately beneath the face of the logs. And 
now, with a stake which he had snatched up, 
Stranion pried mightily upon the two front logs 
of the top tier. The great timbers rolled swiftly 
over the edge. rs 

One of them, the heaviest, was just in time. It 
caught the animal over the hindquarters and 
crushed him to the ice. When Stranion’s trium- 
phant shout proclaimed the success of his attack, 
I threw myself down between two logs and lay | 
there gasping, while Stranion returned to the 
camp, got his gun, and put the wounded animal 
out of his pain. 

Later in the day, much later, Stranion and I | 
together went over the ground I had traversed | 
with such celerity. We recovered the rabbits; | 
and also, after a persistent search in the snow, 
the gun which I had so basely abandoned. 

Cuar.es G. D. Roperts. 
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Twelve New Recipes, by Mrs. Lircoin. 
Not before published. Designed to advertise our 
cooking-ranges, the “Crawford,” “Columbia,” 
and ‘“‘New World.” Really a valuable little volume. 
Get one from your Stove-dealer, or send postal to 
WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston. 
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that suits.” 
Unrivalled. 





Its Flavor is 


Williams’ 


Root Beer 


Is a MODERN preparation of roots. Each 
bottle of Williams’ Extract makes 5 gallons of 
Delicious Root Beer of ‘‘ the kind that suits.’’ 





This is not only “just as good” 
as others, but far better, One 
trial will support this claim. 


Williams & Carleton, Hartford, Ct. 
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PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 


unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 

red from the highest grade of cultivated fruit. Try 
hem and be convinced of_ their superior flavor. 
RITY WASHED SULTANAS 

are put up in same manner, and once tried always used. 





A large part of this is stopped if mothers will use 


Omfort Powder 


It Cures Eczema. Stops the Smart of Burns. 
Cures Itching, any kind. Relieves Sun- 
burn, Quickly. Cures Pimples, Insect 
Bites, Bed Sores, Tender Feet, Chafing. 

Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 

Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per box, or by post. 


COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 
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‘Tis delicious for break- | 
fast, and useful for many 
Guimty dishes. .......% 


Because of long-continued popularity 
and even grade of excellence WHEAT 
GERM has become a “standard,” and 
is sold by all grocers. 
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Made from Pure Olive Oil. 
The Best and Safest Bath Soap 


in the World. Made at Port Maurice, Italy. 


R. & D. | 
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One-pound Packets. A Rare Table Delicacy. 
Made at Bordeaux, France. 


For Sale by all First-Class Grocers. 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND 
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Importers, 





45 and 47 Commercial Street, Boston. 


“The Best is Cheapest.” 
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is best for cooking or shortening be- 
cause it is absolutely pure. 

It has no vegetable oils or other sub- 
stances to become rancid or discolored 
in hot weather. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 
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CONGRESS YEAST POWDER 


is absolutely pure and perfectly wholesome ; 
it produces perfect results and is entirely 
free from all objectionable ingredients so 
common to baking powders. 
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is salt for the household. 


And when one cent’s worth of 


salt will salt from $3 to $5 worth 


of butter, might just as well 


| have the best, and that’s 
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Third Prize Serial Story. 
CHERRYCROFT. 


In SIX CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER VI. 


New Beginnings. 


On the morning after Peggy had declared to | 
Mrs. Winterbury that she could not forsake her | 


own people and her beloved Dayville, Mrs. 
Adolphus Titus was calling upon Mrs. Jonathan 
Cole. 

These two ladies were accustomed to pay one 
another short visits on returning from their 
little tours through the village, and what 
more remarkable, they never failed to find 
absorbing topics of conversation, however 
frequently the visits were repeated. 

To-day this fact was unusually noticeable 
to Mr. Cole, who sat upon his porch and 
listened to, or at least overheard, the flow of 
talk that rippled on in the sitting-room. He 
still brooded over his yesterday’s conference 
with Peggy Irwin, and felt oppressed and 
almost irritable; so he decided to go over te 
his office earlier than usual, to meditate 
beyond the reach of women’s voices. 

There was nothing to molest his quiet as he 
settled himself in his little box of an office; 
but» be had barely time to feel aware of the 
change when a lady passed the window and 
opened the door. 

Mr. Cole rose in surprise and doubtfal 
anticipation when he perceived that his visitor 
was Mrs. Winterbury. He began to think it 
possible that he had not been deceived, after 
all; evidently Mrs. Winterbury had an idea, 
although that idea was rather late in reveal- 
ing itself. 

“I can't offer you a rocking-chair,”’ he 
said, cheerfully, after the first greetings had 
been passed, ‘“‘but pray be seated.”’ 

“Thank you,” replied Mrs. Winterbury. 
“It will not take much time to make my 
errand known. I believe you once mentioned 
a gentleman in town whose existence you 
deplored for special reasons ?”’ 

This was very vague—or it might have 
been if Mr. Cole had not known perfectly 
well who was meant. 

Mr. Cole nodded his head, inwardly won- 
dering how Mrs. Winterbury could look so 
serene and confident while the aforesaid 
gentleman, who was the one who wanted to 
buy Cherrycroft, might even then be mailing 
a peremptory epistle to Dayville. 

‘Have you told that gentleman that his 
offer is to be accepted!” 

‘Not yet. I shall tell him to-day.” 

“You will not,” said Mrs. Winterbury. 

‘But I must!"’ said Mr. Cole, amazed. 

“You mustn't,” cried Mrs. Winterbury, 
“for I intend to purchase Cherrycroft my- 
self!’’ 

“Bless me!’" ejaculated Mr. Cole. 
Mrs. Winterbury, I—indeed!” 

“Of course, the place isn’t what I want,” 
Mrs. Winterbury said, smiling, “but if, in order 
to keep it in the family, it is necessary for me to 
buy it, I am willing to do so. 
nate that the house should need to be rescued; 
still, that is not the question before us. I don’t 
care to be burdened by too much real estate, so 
Cherrycroft can be put in Peggy’s name. I have 
wanted to make her a gift for some time. I 
omitted to say,”’ she added quickly, ‘that I will 
}ay more money than the gentleman to whom we 
have referred, and I suppose, as the agent of the 
family, you would not be at liberty to refuse a 
better offer.” 

Mr. Cole sank back in his chair and removed 
his spectacles; he drew long breaths of astonish- 
ment. 

“It is a princely gift,’”’ said he, excitedly; and 
then he looked at Mrs. Winterbury with a rapt 
expression. 

“No,”’ answered Mrs. Winterbury; “it will 
only be a pleasant remembrance. 1am going to 
Europe to visit my sister, and I shall like to think 
that Peggy is happy.” 

“I—I suppose,” said Mr. Cole, ‘it—it is need- 
less for me to ask if—if you have sufficiently 
deliberated upon the matter ?”’ 


is 


’ 


“ Why, 


“T have deliberated,’ Mrs. Winterbury said ; | 
and with a pleasant rustle of black silk she soon | 


left the office and walked up the street beside 
Cobbin, who had been tossing jackstones outside 
upon the doorstep. 


It is most unfortu- | 


The first action that Mr. Cole took, when his 








mind had recovered its equilibrium, was to hurry | 


home and tell Mrs. Cole all about the remarkable 
| decision of Mrs. Winterbury. From there he 
| went down to the railway station where, in one 
| corner, the telegraph operator sat before a clicking 
| instrument. 


Mr. 
| enclosure. 

“Yes,”’ said Mr. Cole, ‘‘a message.”’ 

He took the blank handed him, and wearing a 
satisfied smile, proceeded to write ten words 
slowly and carefully upon the yellow paper; after 

| returning it to the woman he seated himself within 


“A message ?’’ the young woman asked, as | 
Cole entered and approached the small | 


noon hour there had been a momentary rest from 
the telephone’s jingle and the hurrying in and out 
of messenger boys, and callers bent upon seeing 
the senior member of the firm. Mr. Rathburn 
chanced to be alone in one of the inner rooms, 
and Steve asked if he could speak a word or two 
with him. He was motioned to the revolving- 
chair in which Peggy had once sat. 

“Mr. Rathburn,”’ Steve began, ‘‘I don’t suppose 
that I can make you understand how I feel about 
what I wish to say. You will probably think 
me foolish, but I have given it a great deal of 
thought.”’ 

“My curiosity is sufficiently aroused,”’ said 
Mr. Rathburn, smiling. ‘Now will you please 





A Cheering Telegram. 


the station doorway, and read a railway-guide 
for lack of something better. ‘The message which 
the operator sent from Dayville to Uncle Sidney, 
far away in Colorado, was: 

Offered larger price for Cherrycroft. 
close the sale ?—Jonathan Cole. 

He duplicated the first sentence of this, and 
despatched it to Steve in the city. Before thirty- 
seven minutes had ticked down the face of the 
station clock an answer flashed along the wires : 

Have decided not to consent to sale to any one. 
Have telegraphed this to Uncle Sid. 
Peggy.—Stephen Irwin. 

This was conclusive. The place could not be 
sold without the consent of the heirs, and Steve 
had it in his power to block the sale. 

If one has been compelled to tell bad news, it is 
a delightful privilege to be allowed to follow it up 
by pleasanter intelligence. Thus thought Mr. 
Cole as he walked, alert and glad, up South 
Street, around the corner into North Street, and 
finally through the broad, elm-shaded thorough- 
fare that had the honor of holding a square, white 
house flanked by wide verandas and a score of 
cherry-trees. 

He carried Steve’s telegram in 
pocket. The day was quite cool, and red and 
yellow leaves flaunted themselves like a million 
little banners in the midst of green foliage. An 
unreasonable blast of wind whirled some dust into 
Mr. Cole's eyes, but he almost liked it. 

At the same moment, many miles distant, Steve 
was holding a consultation with Mr. Rathburn in 
the office of Rathburn & Dodd. Preceding the 


Shall I 


Inform 








his overcoat | 


| 


continue ?”’ Steve blushed, and returned his 
employer's smile. 

“The subject is connected with my sister,’’ said 
he. ‘I believe that you have met my sister.” 
Mr. Rathburn laughed. 

“Possibly I have,” he answered, 
Peggy Irwin is a relative of yours.” 

“I only learned of her visit yesterday,” said 
Steve, becoming grave again. ‘‘I—Mr. Rathburn, 
you couldn’t know what Peggy has been to us!” 

“I should like to hear more about Peggy,” 
Mr. Rathburn said, touched by a note in Steve's 
voice. 

“You see she has such a loving heart!’’ Steve 
explained. ‘I’ve tried to think what there is so 
winning about her, and now I know. Last night 
I said to myself, over and over, ‘It’s her loving 
heart.’ ”” 

He paused, and the room was very still. 

‘‘T had an idea that there was nothing equal to 
getting on in the world and—being successful, 
but it’s different—isn’t it different if you're 
neglecting any one like Peggy ?”’ 

“Assuredly,’’ answered Mr. Rathburn; ‘that 
is different.” 

Steve’s face lighted, and he drew himself up 
with an effort. 

“This is why I've concluded to go back to 
Dayville, Mr. Rathburn. I don’t deny that it’s 
a sacrifice, and a pretty hard one; but Peggy has 
made a sacrifice for our sakes,—my sisters’ and 
mine,—and would again a thousand times if it 
were necessary.”’ 

He ended the words by producing a crumpled 


“if Miss 


telegram and handing it to Mr. Rathburn. “I 
received this this morning,”’ he said. 

While Mr. Rathburn examined the brief mes- 
sage through his eye-glasses, Steve told its litt!e 
story in as few words as possible. He added two 
or three surmises, and because the gentleman 
appeared to be interested, threw in some of the 
details connected with the emigration from his 
native village. 

“I’ve nothing against Dayville, 
‘but we older ones felt that there were more 
opportunities for advancement here. I think we 
shall grow fonder of the house as time passes.” 

He rose and remained standing as he finished, 
and Mr. Rathburn regarded him with a medita- 

tive gaze. At last the older man spoke. 

‘‘There’s a little town in New Hampshire,”’ 
he said, ‘“‘where I like to go when I can 
spare the time. It isn’t much of a place, 
but the old home was there, and my mother 
and father and the sisters are buried on the 
hill behind it. If I am tired of work, the air 
is very soothing.” 

After an interval of silence he rose also, 
and held out his hand to Steve. 

“God will you, Steve,’ he said, 
looking into the frank eyes with a sense of 
pleasure; ‘I think you are doing right. You 
know all lives cannot run in the same chan- 
nels. It is doubtless very fortunate that this 
is so,”’ he added, laughing. 

Steve had laid his hand in the broad palm, 
and Mr. Rathburn wrung it cordially. 

“I suppose you will finish out the year 
with me,”’ he said again, when Steve opened 
the door; ‘“‘I am glad to keep you as long as 
possible. And if at any time, your sisters 
wish to be rid of you, do not fail to commu- 
nicate with Rathburn & Dodd.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Rathburn!’’ Steve 
exclaimed, before he vanished from the room, 
filled with gratitude and a sweet consciousness 
of something like victory. 


he concluded, 


bless 3 


In the library at Cherrycroft, where a fire 
of logs had been kindled, Peggy sat on the 
cushioned window-ledge. She saw Mr. 
Cole coming up the path, but she did not run 
to the door to him nor mention his 
approach to Mrs. Winterbury and Olive Mead 
who were seated near. She hardly dared to 
draw a deep breath, for fear that he had 
called to insist upon her leaving Cherrycroft 
immediately. 

As Mr. Cole entered, and while he was 
talking to the ladies about the weather, she 
shrank into her corner and made herself very 
small, hoping she would be forgotten. But 
Mr. Cole said, ‘*Where Peggy?” in a 
determined manner; and at the same time he 
handed a slip of yellow paper to Mrs. 
Winterbury. 

“It has come,”’ thought Peggy. She trem- 
bled violently. Terror had suddenly grasped 

her brave heart. 

After what a long time, she heard 
Mrs. Winterbury’s voice with a strange, glad 
ring in it, calling to her, “Peggy, come here !”’ 

Peggy slowly rose and took a few steps into the 
centre of the room. 

“Good morning, Mr. Cole,”’’ she said, faintly. 

She felt that she looked rather forlorn, but she 
was not expecting to be made a subject for mirth. 
The room seemed full of laughter, while she stood 
Everybody laughed; Olive Mead 


meet 


is 


seemed 


and wondered. 
waved the telegram and danced around the room, 
holding it above her head. 

“We must hoist the flag on the cupola,”’ she 
was saying; ‘every one in Dayville will be glad!”’ 

“Glad of what?’’ demanded Peggy, seizing 
the girl's dress in a tight clasp, and planting her- 
self before her. 

‘‘About Cherrycroft, Peggy,’ 
quietly. ‘‘Your brother and sisters are not going 
to have it sold to any one—to any one, Peggy— 
that is what the telegram says!” 

Peggy went over to Mrs. Winterbury and put 
her arms around the woman, who was smiling. 

“Is it true?’ asked, “is it true?’’ She 
repeated the question with tears in her eyes; yet 
only a few moments were needed in which to 
convince her of the fact. People are very willing 
to believe in good news. 

City markets were brilliant with the pumpkins 
and cranberries of Thanksgiving time when Steve 
and the girls returned to Dayville. Peggy met 
them at the station, and Tim drove them all to 
Cherrycroft. Salutations showered from all sides 


Olive answered, 


she 
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upon the merry group, and-answering handker- 
chiefs, waved from the omnibus windows as it 
swept along, transformed the old coach into a 
kind of triumphal car. 


Peggy had invited as many friends as the 
dining-room would hold, to a banquet—it really 
was a banquet—in honor of the day. Mrs. 


Winterbury’s arrangements for departure were 
completed, but she was persuaded to remain at 
Cherrycroft long enough to witness the reunion 
of the Irwin family. 

Seven pets had been distributed as souvenirs, 
among different homes in the neighborhood, and 
Cobbin was anticipating further revelations of 
the under the guidance of his mis- | 
tress. 

Cobbin left in Dayville a record of which any 
boy might have been proud. His ascent from 
toiling poverty to the comparative indolence of 
gilt-buttoned jackets was a test of character that 
he had stood nobly. 

A pleased gathering of people assembied about 
the table to enjoy Peggy's banquet when the 
festive hour arrived. Old faces and young faces 
vied with one another in serene contentment. 

Mr. Slater was one of those invited, and Steve 
sat beside him, feeling that he owed a lasting 
debt for the letter which Peggy had carried to the 
city. 

Mr. Rathburn had sent a skilful bit of work 
from a town florist, and it occupied the centre of | 
the table. It was a square, white house which 
bore but slight resemblance to Cherrycroft, but 
whose walls, entirely built of flowers, emitted a 
delicate fragrance, and heid a meaning that found , 
its way to the hearts 
of all present. 

Toasts were drunk 
with delicious lem- 
onade, and re- 
sponded to by Mrs. 
Winterbury and 
Mr. Slater and Jes- 
sica, and by many 
others. These toasts 
were mostly short, 
and rather queer in 
some respects. Mrs. 
Winterbury — said, 
among other things: 

**I wish to tell my 
Dayville friendsthat 
when Cobbin and I 
leave, to-morrow, we 
shall not go alone. 
The young lady sit- 
ting next to me has promised to make glad our 
way by her kind companionship.” 

At this reference to Olive Mead, a ripple of 
partially hushed astonishment ran through the 
little crowd about the table, and finally became 
merged into a storm of hand-clapping, long and 
vigorous. 

Jessica's little speech was a surprise, too. 

‘Marion and I,”’ she began, with a shy glance 
down the room, “‘are not willing to be outdone in 
this time of friendly deeds. We have a word to 
say in regard to Steve's plans. I know he thinks 
it's necessary for him to give up his chances in 
the city, so that Marion and I shall be willing to | 
do the same. 

“But having learned Peggy's wishes in the 
matter, I hereby declare that a letter which Steve 
may read if he remains tranquil, is now ready 
to be sent to Mr. Rathburn. 

“Three sisters are quite able to carry on the 
affairs of Cherrycroft, if their brother visits them 
occasionally, and just how glad Marion and I are 
of the privilege, not even Peggy could under- 
stand!” 

Steve remained fairly tranquil in appearance, as 
Jessica seated herself amid another burst of 
applause, but he could have wept under the 
unexpected pleasure and relief that swept over 
him. 

It had never occurred to him that the girls 
were glad to be at Cherrycroft. He had informed 
them of their duty, and had ordered them home 
as a colonel orders a regiment, their personal 
inclinations being overlooked in the general 
stampede. 

While the friendly faces bordering the table 
swam before his eyes, he resolved to link his life 
so closely with Dayville that distance would not 
be able to separate the city from his real home. 

When at last it was Peggy’s turn to say a few 
words she was silent from a deep emotion. She 
could only stand in her place and beam upon her 
guests. A smile touched her mouth; her cheeks 
were the color of a moss-rose; the sun shot a ray 
across the room and brightened her yellow hair. 
She looked a little like the portrait over the parlor 
mantelpiece, and soon her voice was heard, falter- 
ingly : 

“You've all been so kind to me! I—I don’t | 
know how to make a speech; there isn’t anything 
for me to say, excepting that I thank you—oh, | 
how much I thank you! and I wish everybody 
could always be as happy as I am now.”’ 

The response to Peggy’s humble effort fright- 
ened a couple of sparrows from the window-sill, 
and in lighting upon a bough, the feathered 
creatures scattered some stray snowflakes. 

Sparrows and snowflakes! It was their season. 
But before 
a southern tour to nest on the elm’s branches, and 


great world, 





just around the corner of the house, in sight of | 


the kitchen window, Peggy's favorite cherries 
would be blossoming among the leaves. 


| August. 


| that took me out into the open that day. 


very long bluebirds would return from | 
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pane was always attractive, but in the | The weather was pecly clear; there was just | 


month of May it surpassed itself. 
Epiru E. Srowr (PAULINE WESLEY). 
The End. 


oe 


OMNIPRESENT. 


God over all and everywhere 
And still no spot on earth eau send Him, | 
Yet, in the dust, in heart, in 
Or star, but seek—and ye shail find Him! 





Selected. —Kwhard Nordhausen. 
For the Companion. } 
THE LOST “YVONNE.” 


Steamer King Philp, Br., McDowell, Liverpool, mdse. 
and fifty-three cabin passengers, arrived at 7 P. M. 
yesterday. Fine weather, with moderate westeri 
winds throughout passage. Reports _ ked up sixt 
day out canvas-covered canoe Deonne, uilt by Higgins 
& Co., Boston. Found a “sweater” and silver Waltham 
watch, No. 2,267,120, in Yeonne. Owner supposed lost. 
This is an extract from the shipping news 
published by a Boston paper one morning last 
My attention was called to it by a 
young man who sat beside me on a train coming 
into town from Riverside. He put his thumb on 
the place and handed me the paper with an 
excited gesture. | 
«My canoe— my watch—my sweater!’ he said. | 
‘Been afloat three weeks to-day. I must go 


down to the King Philip and claim my property.” 

“Floated. away by a rising tide from some 
place where you had drawn the canoe up, I | 
suppose,"’ 


said I. 





“No. Haven't you heard how I lost my canoe ? | 
I’ve told so many people about it that I thought 
everybody in West Newton knew. 


the Yvonne was blown out to sea, and I with 
her.”’ 

‘You don’t say so! 
get ashore without her ?”’ 

“That’s the story. I'll tell you all about it. 
There’s time enough before we get to Boston. 


‘Three weeks ago to-day I got into the Yronne | coming of a squall. 


at Kennebunkport and paddled out beyond the 
pier to sea. 
calm. 
but the long ocean swell. 
comfortable out there. 
acanoe? No? 


| 


| favorite attitude for putting on all steam. 











But I was | up,’ as he calls speeding, 
forgetting; you're almost a stranger there. Well, by way of showing me wa 


The weather was fine and the sea was no shore to be seen. 


a breath of air from the south at first. This 
died away after a while; the afternoon sun beat | 
fiercely down, and yet I sat so close to the cool 
water that I was nut uncomfortably hot. 

“1 was paddling in ‘trunks,’ with my well- 
tanned arms and shins bare. My sweater and 


| my watch were in the stern, for I knelt before the 
| second thwart. 


‘Instead of coming toward me, as any Amer- 
ican fellow would have done on seeing mg, Wales 
stood farther out, and I could barely make out 
the gleam of his red canoe through the heat | 
spirals and faint mist that cling close to the sea | 
on a hot, calm day. When I became convinced 
that he either didn’t see me or wouldn’t come in 
for a chat, I began to think of turning back to 
shore. 

“In fact, I did turn, but I still had plenty of 
daylight ahead of me; the shore seemed not more 
than a mile away, and I just sat there without 


| paddling and let her swing on the billows. 


“I suppose I must have fallen into a sort of | 
dream. Though I did not sleep nor close my | 
eyes, I wasn’t taking notice of anything. How 
long this lasted I can’t say, but I was suddenly 
roused by a faint shout from seaward. At that I 
turned to see Wales Jones coming in at a great | 
pace. 

‘His double-bladed paddle was going like the 
arms of an old-fashioned windmill. He was 
within a quarter of a mile or so of me, and I 
could make out that he was down on one knee, 
with the other leg thrust out in front of him—his 






“I got it into my head 
that he was ‘hitting it 


his superior pace; but oe 
pretty soon he jumped to 


How did you manage to his feet, pointed to shore with his paddle, and 


shouted some words that I couldn't make out. 
“There was no mistaking the gesture, though. 

I looked ashore to see the sky blackening with the 

| 

‘Well, sir, in about one minute, I guess, there 

It had been blotted out. 


There wasn't a curl on the water; nothing | A front of rain and wind came fairly shrieking | 

Still I didn’t feel quite | over the water. 

Were you ever at sea in | to paddle or control the Yronne; the best thing I | 
| could do was to lie down, and so give her my 


I knew there was no use trying | 


‘‘Well, perhaps you can imagine how the size body for low ballast. 


of the water affected me. I had never before 


“As I stretched myself out in the bottom, the 


been out in a canoe on anything wider than the | squall broke over me with a fury that passed 


Charles between Riverside and Waltham. It) 
wasn't that I felt in danger of capsizing or being 
unable to get back to land; but an oppressive | 
sense of the enormous spread of the sea grew on | 
me as I knelt in my cockle-shell away out there, 
with my head only three feet or so from the 
billows. 

‘There was no island on the offing; nothing 
but sea and sky and gulls, except the red canoe 
of a young Englishman named Albert Edward 
Jones, who had gone out from Kennebunkport 
half an hour or so before I did. 

‘We called him ‘Wales’ Jones, and I must say | 
that a more unsociable chap I never came across 
than he seemed. I suspect now that nothing 
worse than shyness was the matter with him. 

‘All day long he was paddling, generally out 
at sea, and certainly he was a wonderful hand in 
a canoe. . 

“Often he would stay out in a wind that sent 
bigger surf ashore than most of the bathers liked, 
and in he would come, fairly sliding along on the 
crest of some curling wave that would welter 
around his canoe near the pier so that you'd be 
sure he must go down before reaching quiet water 
in the river. 

“I thought him foolhardy, though I could 
appreciate his great skill with tie paddle. Most 
of the summer people regarded him as demented 
to run sugh risks. 

‘Well, it was the wish to practise on big water 
and the hope to pick up some of Wales’s knack 
I said 
to myself, ‘I'll go out first in a calm, and after- 


| ward in a gentle breeze, and after that in one not 


quite so gentle; and if I don't get drowned, I'll 
gradually learn how to manage a canoe like 
Wales.’ 


‘But the sea is treacherous; you don’t catch 


| me fooling with it any more on the calculation 
that it will stay just so. 

‘As I withstood my nervous feeling it nearly 
disappeared, and I paddled out perhaps a mile. | 


almost as quickly as it came. It was just as 
though some vast mouth had opened, given one 
long, mighty puff, and closed again. 

‘*Little more sea had risen than would come on 
a big pond with such a sudden gale. But where 
was Wales? I looked back as I turned toward 
shore. In the distance I saw the squall racing 
away; I was confident that it had fled past where 
I had seen the Englishman, vet not a glimpse of 
his red canoe did I catch. 

“Before I had fairly searched the seaward 
horizon the wind came up of which the squal! had 
been a forerunner. It was not what you'd call a 
great wind, but from the first I could feel that it 
was going to be a steady and a rising wind. It 
blew straight from shore, and I put in my paddle 
with wonder whether I had strength to make head 
against it long enough to save myself from being | 
blown out to sea. 

‘IT was in good condition, for I had been 
paddling on the Riverside reach six or eight miles 
almost every day since April, but pretty soon I 
began to see that I could not make the shore. 

“The wind was no gale, you understand, but it | 
was dead against me, and its pressure was as 
steady as a jackscrew’s. The Yvonne is one of 
these ‘girling’ canoes, made on the bark canoe 
model, and too high in the sides and ends for 
work in wind. Perhaps vou know how hard it is 
to keep a canoe of that model straight into the 
wind’s eve? 

‘*Well then, vou can faney how she fell off first 
to this side, and then when I corrected her, to the 
other, as her nose caught the wind on coming up 
over wave after wave. 

“The sea was rising. It was not high, it was 
not yet dangerous. I was under no fear of cap- 
sizing or being swamped—my fear was only that 
I could not make head against wave and wind. 
Not to do so meant being blown out to sea. 

“TI could, I soon saw, get through the water 
more quickly by steering half-across seas instead 
of dead against them, but I was sure the Yronne 
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| drifted sidewise when I gave her senile i at all to 
the breeze. ‘Those wide-bottomed canoes have no 
such hold on the water as a Peterboro or a Kob 
Roy. Of course I could gain nothing by running 
quickly at an angle to the shore if 1 were drifting 
out from it at the same time, so I doggedly stuck 
to my straight-at-the-wind paddling. 

‘““My one hope was that some yacht or catboat 
would come to me before my strength went; but 
not a vestige of canvas could I see except the 
sprit-sail of some boat running to and fro in the 
river inside the Kennebunkport pier. 1 could see 
many people ashore, like puppets moving about, 
but I well knew that they were so accustomed to 
the sight of Wales at sea that they would never 
imagine me to be in danger in waves much smaller 





| than the Englishman played with. 


“Sea and wind gradually rose till I doubted 
whether I was gaining an inch. Little white caps 
began to break near me, and greater ones in the 
northern and southern distances. If waves with 
formidable crests arose I was sure they would 
pour over the Yronne’s sides. 

“All the time I was thinking of the fate of 


| Wales, fancying how his body was drifting down 


and down far behind me, and imagining the same 
ending for myself. ‘I'wice I had turned to glance 
behind without making out his low-sided, red 
canoe, so I was the more convinced she had been 
rolled upside down in the squall. 

‘Hello! is this Brighton Station? I shall have 
to hurry up witlr the story. Well, I suppose | 
struggled in that situation for three-quarters of 
an hour without gaining fifty yards. All the time 


| the waves were combing up higher till the crests 


ran past me in a swirl of bubbles. As the 
boys say, I thought my name was Dennis, 
and then I heard a distinct ‘Ahoy, there.’ 

“I turned to the north to see Wales not 
more than two hundred yards away. He 
was easily making head against the sea 
though not running into the eye of the wind, 
but half across seas. I never saw 
anything prettier. 

“Up he would 
climb lightly ; on the 
crest his bow hover- 
ed in a boil of white 
water which he took 
always on his quar- 
ter with a movement 
that seemed to tip 
his canoe away from 
the crest; then out 
would shoot the red 
witch of a Peterboro 
tili half her length 
seemed to glisten 
clear of water, and 
down she went with 
the careless sweep 
of a gull. 

“But Wales was not making as if to reach me. 
His course was northwestward, at an angle away 
from mine, and from the peculiar swing of him it 
was plain that he was in a state of high satisfaction. 

*«*Ahoy, there!’ he shouted again. 

**Ahoy!’ I answered. 

* Are you all right!’ 

** “No, all wrong.’ 

‘That so? ‘Then I’ll come to you.’ 

‘With one stroke of his long paddle he turned 
to the left in the trough, rose, taking the next 
crest on his north quarter, and in a few minutes 
was close alongside. 

**¢Are you making headway ? 

“I told him I thought not. 

«Let me see,’ said he, and kept even pace with 
me for a minute. 

** No, you're losing,’ he said. 
1 was overhauling you so fast. 
drifts if you give the wind her quarter. 
bad scrape. Are you doing all you can ?’ 

«Every pound,’ I said. 

“¢Well, what are you going to do about it?’ 

‘* ‘Nothing to do. I might as well let her drift, 
but for the shame of giving up so.’ 

*««*‘Gammon,’ he said, and laughed. 

“TI thought this rather heartless, 
nothing. 

‘7 might get ashore and send out a catboat,’ 
he said, doubtfully. 

“<I wish to goodness you would then,’ | 
answered. 

«*But then no catboat might be ready. Or it 
might miss you. No, one of us must lose his 
canoe.” 

“<¢That’s pretty clear, and myself, too,’ said I. 

“‘Gammon! ‘The question is shall I get in 
with you or you get in with me ?’ 

«Gracious, you can’t change into my canoe it! 
this sea. And your canoe won't carry us both.’ 

‘**She won’t, eh?’ he said, as if annoyed. 

“I suppose my remark decided him, for he was 
extremely proud of his canoe. Next instant he 
ran her bow close alongside of the Yronne, and 
spoke with an air of settling the whole matter. 

‘** ‘Now doexactly what I say. When my canoe 
touches the side of yours grab it and hold the two— 
both rails, mind—hold them together. Then rise 
up quickly, keep both hands on the two edges- 
the canoes will steady one another that way—then 
step right into my bow in front of the forward 
thwart. Youunderstand? All right then! The 
moment you’re on your knees in my canoe let 
yours go, and we'll daddle this old sea yet,’ he 
concluded, with a queer burst of exultation. 

“On going up the next crest I did exactly as he 
said. The Yvonne took the curl on her quarter, 


he asked me. 


‘I wondered why 
Of course she 
It’s a 


but said 
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and sheltered his red canoe so perfectly that she | “We thought that he had made way with you, and 


didn’t ship a dipperful. 
back to his canoe’s stern and cried, ‘Let go!" 

‘Next instant we were rising up a wave. My 
Englishman was so clever that he somehow shoul- 
dered off that crest without wetting me at all, and 
so we went on up and down, up and down, every 
wave threatening to swamp us, and every crest 
thrust away as by a sort of miracle. 

“After my nerves had got a little used to this 
sort of thing—mind you, we hadn’t more than six 
inches of free board, and but for his dexterous 
tipping her away from the crests any one of them 
would have poured over—after I had begun to feel 
a bit easy I said: 

« ‘Hang it all, I forgot my watch and sweater.’ 

«Well, I don’t think we can turn back safely,’ 
he said, as if he seriously thought of doing so. 

“<*Turn back! Not for all the watches at 
Waltham and all the sweaters in America,’ I 
said. 

“Well, we’re almost at Huntington Avenue. 
There’s nothing more to tell, except that we got 
into the lee of the shore in half an hour, and 
landed all right. When we did so I turned to 
Wales—I was pretty grateful, you may be sure— 
and I said, holding out my hand: 

««*You’ve saved my life. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart.” What do you suppose he 
answered ?”’ 

“T can’t imagine. What was it?” 

“Simply ‘Gammon!’ Then he went off alone 
to his hotel, and I’ve never seen him from that 
moment.” Epwarp W. THOMSON. 


—<oe__—__- 


CASKETS OF TREASURE. 


Blessed are the Books, I say; 

The Muses’ harvest sheaves are they; 
They are the vials that contair 

The attar of Time’s heart and brain. 


Selected. — W. H. Venable. 
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SKIPPER POOLE’S “HANDY.” 
In TwO PARTS.—PART II. 


Tet’s Voyage in a Bidarra. 


It was several minutes before Skipper Poole 
could recover sufficiently from his astonishment 
at seeing Tet in Portland in advance of him to sit 
down quietly and listen to the boy’s story; but 
presently he sat down and ‘istened while Tet told 
how he had been forced into the kashga, and what 
he had found there. 

“You see, cap’n,” said the boy, “I was cooped 
up in that place, and I couldn’t get out to save me! 
I banged away at the gate with stones; but that 
gate was as thick as the schooner’s side. I couldn’t 
break it down. 

“Sothere I stayed. I’d have starved to death if 
it hadn’t been for the strings of dried fish and the 
water that came through the roof when it rained. 

“Cap’n, I was lonesome! Time went slow. 1 
felt as if I’d been there for a month, but I guess it 
was really only six days. Long enough—yes. I 
s’pose I cried a bucket of tears. Sometimes I 
would yell, but not a soul came near the winter 
village in all that time. 

“I had a little pasteboard box of matches in my 
pocket, and after I got tired of eating the fish raw, 
I made a little fire with bits of bark I pulled off 
the roof logs, and I boiled some of the fish in one 
of the hollowed-out stone lamps. I dipped water 
into it with my hand from the puddles on the floor. 
But boiled or raw, the fish was rancid. I ate lots 
of it, but I didn’t relish it one bit. 

“The platform that ran round the kashga was 
wood, and I took to breaking it up with stones for 
my fire. I saw I could do cooking for a good while 
after the fish would be all gone, and what to do 
then I did not know. 

“Well, one day it came into my mind that I 
might burn the gate down, or at any rate make a 
hole through it by piling all the wood I could get 
against it, and setting it afire. I wasn’t much 
afraid of burning myself up, because the kashga 
was all of stone, except the high roof, the platform 
and that gate. So I broke up more wood, laid it 
against the gate, and set it burning. 

“It made a fearful smoke, but I stood it, for I 
could see that the fire was charring the gate. But 
it was a slow job. 

“While I was tending the fire I heard some one 
stirring outside. Whether ’twas a Husky ora bear 
I didn’t know, but I shouted as loud as I could. 
‘Bee-tog! Bee-tog-nick ! I yelled. That’s what the 
Huskies say when they want help. 

“Nobody answered, and I concluded that it was 
& moose] or a bear; but then I heard the noise 
again, and this time it was in the underground 
passage back of the gate. 

“I shouted ‘Bee-tog!’ and then heard some one 
pulling away the bars outside. The gate was 
pulled back, all afire and smoking, and there stood 
that old Husky that you sent me to carry the bottle 
to. I never liked the looks of the old rascal, but I 
was that glad to see somebody, cap’n, that I could 
have hugged him! 

“He wasn’t at all glad to see me, but scowled at 
me like an old dog-seal. The moment he made 
out who I was he jabbered off something I did not 
understand, and struck me with a stick. I ran 
back around the flat rock where the stone lamps 
were, and he followed with his stick, trying to 
strike me. 
and then sprang through the open gateway and 
ran out. 

“He chased me—I never saw such a savage old 
heathen! I believe he would have thrashed me to 
death if he could have caught me. So I skipped 


' out of my hide. 


| told him I was about, for Sooeega soon saw him 


him out; but then I saw a bidarra—a Husky boat, 


| 
I 





I dodged him for a spell in there, | 


As I knelt, Wales shifted | the mate and I tried to make him confess.” 


And he was bound to take it 
But he couldn’t catch me. Well, | 
when I reached the bay and saw the schooner was | 
gone, I felt blue enough. I didn’t know what to | 
do. All water in front, and old Twautissalik 
coming up behind. 

“I saw a lot of Husky young ones and dogs, but | 
Nottak and the other men appeared to be away. 
The reason, as I soon found out, was that all the 
men and most of the women were drunk and | 
asleep. I had hoped that Boltak would take my | 
part, but he and two of his wives were lying | 
stupid-drunk in their tent. Cap’n, you must have | 
left them a good deal of rum.” 

Skipper Poole cast down his eyes with a look of | 
shame. | 

“I expected every minute to see the old shaman 
heave in sight, and so I ran round behind Nottak’s | 
hut to hide. There was young Loonottak stretched | 
out in an old kayak, so tipsy that he couldn’t even | 
smile. His two sisters, Sooeega and Onula, sat | 
beside the kayak, brushing the big mosquitoes off | 
him. I made motions to them that I, too, wanted | 
to be quiet, and then I crawled in between the | 
kayak and the hut, and lay low. I thought I would | 
hide awhile. | 

“Pretty soon I heard Twautissalik scolding the 
young ones, asking them questions, and threaten- 
ing them. I suppose that some of the children 


“You did, eh? 


coming round the hut. 

“She whispered, ‘Dutk ’—run; and with that I 
jumped out and ran down to the beach, the old 
shaman after me with his club, for he was bound 
to run me out of town. 

“First I thought to scud along the beach and tire 


you know—drawn ap on the rolls to be oiled. I 
gave it a shove, and off the rolls it went into the 
water. Then I jumped in, took a paddle, and | 








had 
was 


skipped along first-rate. By this time the sun 
got away round in the north, and when it 
almost touching the hills inland another bay 
opened back directly toward it. I stood in, and 
pretty soon came near a low, grassy marsh, where 
there was a kind of small inlet that looked as if it 
might be the mouth of a creek. 

“I put in, and found myself travelling on a 
mighty current running inshore; that was the tide 
setting in.” 

“Heavy tide in them Alaska bays,” said the cap 
tain. 

“Well, there was in that one, cap’n. I dropped 
my sail in a hurry, for I had all I could do to keep 
the bidarra from running ashore at the bends of 
the channel. The current rushed me more and 
more. On both sides there was a broad flat, cov- 
ered with high reeds and grass, where there were 
thousands of mud houses of musk-rats. 

“IT should think, cap’n, that I went six or eight 
miles on the wave of the tide at full speed. Then 
I came to a tremendous eddy where the stream 
met the tide, near where a long ridge of low crags 
crossed the head of the marsh. The boat whirled 
round and round a dozen times. I believe I should 
’a’ been swamped if I hadn’t bumped in ashore 
under a leaning fir-tree that I grabbed and held on 
to. 

“When the tide rip calmed down I baled out the 
boat, and hauled her up a little on some shelving 
rocks. Then I went along the bank up stream, 
looking for salmon with the walrus spear. 

“Just above the rapids I came to a pool full of 
fish, swimming round at the foot of a second 
rapid. The water wasn’t more than six or eight 
feet deep and at the first pass I made with that 


| Husky spear, I took out a salmon of six or seven 


pounds. 

“Cap’n, I wasn’t long picking up stuff for a fire 
in the bush; I had my knife with me, and in about 
two minutes I had my fish broiling. 

“But oh, the mosquitoes! I thought they would 


Escaping in a Bidarra. 


pushed off just as the old man got within throwing 
distance. Didn’t he just make the stones fly round 
my head before I could get out of reach! 

“T paddled out into the bay, and then saw that I 
had taken the only bidarra there was on the beach 
ready to launch. It was big enough to carry 
several Huskies and a quantity of walrus meat. 
Of course I couldn’t paddle it fast, but I saw I 
could sail it. 

“There was a pole rigged for a mast in the 
bottom of the boat, and it had a sail of some kind 
of thin, dressed skins sewed together and tied on. 
Alongside it lay a harpoon and a walrus lance. 

“As soon as I saw the sail I said to myself, ‘I 
guess I’ll coast along in this bidarra down to St. 
Michael’s, in Norton Sound.’ Thinks I, ‘If I keep 
in sight of the shore all the way, I can get along 
without a compass.’ And I hoped that perhaps 
you might put in at St. Michael’s, as you did once 
before. 

“But how get victuals on the way? I didn’t 
know; but I thought that I couldn’t be much worse 
off than at Aibgook. So I stuck up the mast, 
braced it, hauled up the sail, and got in the stern 
with the paddle to steer. There was a wind from 
the north, as usual on that coast, and away the 
bidarra went. 

“With that there was a great shouting on the 
beach. The old shaman had somehow managed to 
waken the drunken village, and men and women 
came reeling out of the huts, all bawling to me to 
fetch back their boat. 

“Well, it was their boat fast enough, and I didn’t 
feel quite right about taking it away, but concluded 
that I needed it more than they did. So I held 
fast to the sheet and let her slide. 

“You remember that high cape, cap’n, that stands 
out south of the bay? I steered for that. It took 
me about two hours to get round it; and then, 
instead of seeing the coast all along the east board, 
as I expected, I saw nothing but sea and sky, east 
as well as south and west. I didn’t dare leave the 





land, and so beat up into the big bay to the north- 
east of that cape. 

“Standing up in the bidarra, I could just see 
land across the bay, and after a little I stood away 
for the opposite shore. I was awfully hungry, 
and I knew that if I could run into some bay where 
ariver makes in I might get salmon, for all the 
rivers up there are full of them at that time of the 
year. The wind was light, and it took me hours 


| to get across that bay.” 


down the path to the bay as fast as I could, stop- | 


ping only now and then to look back and listen. 

“I can’t think what made the old man so furious 
against me, unless he supposed I was trying to 
burn down the kashga for mischief.” 


“Golovin Bay, I guess,” said Captain Poole. 

“IT s’pose it was. But the chart says there’s a 
Husky village, called Ignituk, just inside the cape 
there, and I didn’t see anything that looked like a | 
village. 

“After a long time I reached the other shore, | 
but saw no good place to land, nor any river | 
mouth. SoI kept coasting along the rocky shore. 


“Oh, I know about that,” said Captain Poole.| The wind freshened up, and the old bidarra 


| blowing, just round the 


surely eat me up before 1 could get my supper 
ready; but I kept in the smoke from the fire and 
got rid of the most of them in that way. 

“The sun had just about set. It didn’t go wholly 


below all night, but the fog came in and so it grew | 


dark. I ate such a big meal that I soon began to 
feel drowsy, so I brought up the sail and rolled 
myself, head and ears, in it to keep the mosquitoes 
from murdering me, and got in a place beside a 
rock which felt comfortable. 
quacking not far off, and lots of seabirds whistling. 


“T hadn’t slept long before a tremendous splash- | 


ing waked me all of asudden. I lay and listened 


a minute and then poked my head out of the sail, | 


and saw through the thick fog, that gave to every- 
thing an odd sort of look, a big, white, ghost-like 
creature, sitting on the rock beside the pool with 
water streaming out of its hair. What it could be 
T had no idea at first. 

“It sat with its back to me. Down in the pool I 
heard the splashing going on and pretty soon two 
more creatures like it came clambering up the 
rocks out of the water, each with a salmon in its 
mouth. Then I saw they were white bears; and I 
tell you, cap’n, my hair rose up. I was sure that 
if they saw me they would drop their salmon and 
come for a supper of boy. 

“I didn’t dare stir or breathe. Then three more 
climbed up out of the pool, and number one took a 
header into it. That left five of them in a row, 
and there they sat not twenty yards from me 
eating salmon. I expected nothing but that they 
would smell me and come for me. 

“But each one ate his fish, and then all five 
plunged into the pool again, splash ! splash ! splash ! 
snorting like grampuses. 

“The stub tail of the last one was not out of sight 
down the rocks, when I scooted for the bidarra 
dragging the sail after me. 

“T meant to get in the boat and push off, but the 
tide had gone out; the bidarra lay twenty feet 
above water, and it was far too heavy to push into 
the water. I could hear those bears snorting and 
point of rocks, and 
expected to see them come round the crags at any 
moment. That leaning fir that I spoke of looked 
like the safest place forme. So I climbed up into 
it, and hauled the sail up after me to wrap around 
me to keep off the mosquitoes. ~ 

“I gotinas good a place amongst the limbs of 
the tree as I could find, and there I roosted with 
the sail around me til! I got sleepy again. When I 
woke up there was fog still; but the sun was high 
up in the sky again. The tide, too, had begun to 
flow in. I peeped round the rocks, and seeing no 
bears at the pool went back to it to get another 
salmon. The bears had scared the fish pretty well 
out of the pool, but I got one and built a big fire, 
as much to keep off the bears as to cook my fish. 

“Tn an hour or two the tide would be at flood, so 
that I could get the bidarra afloat. 





I could hear ducks | 


While I was | 
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the hundred, so I speared a dozen handsome ones 
and put them in the boat. 

“As soon as the tide turned, I went down through 
the marshes with it, but it did not ebb as strongly 
as it had flowed in, and I was four or five 
getting out to the bay again. As there wasa north 
wind I got up sail and stood out past a cape I saw 
to eastward. 


hours 


“Then I began to see that the bidarra needed 
The hide bulged in and let wet through; it 
the 


out fish 


oiling. 
did not 
before. 


as on day 


try 


make as good headway 
I knew that I must somehow 
oil and oil it. Those walrus-hide boats need to be 
greased every forty-cight hours. I thought that I 
would land somewhere and do it, that afternoon. 

“But just as I came round the point of land, I 
saw two kayaks, or bidarkies, come shooting around 
the point with a Husky in each one. I hailed them, 
for I wanted to know if they had come up from 
St. Michael’s, and how far I was from there. When 
they heard me shout, they stopped paddling, stared 
at me a moment, and then burst out laughing! 
Then I saw they were those rascals Nleegluk and 
"antook! I tell you, cap’n, I was angry! 

“But thinks I to myself, ‘This is no time, Tet, for 
you to be making enemies.’ So I spoke to them 
kind o’ sad like, and told them what a fix their 
trick had put me in. I could see that they were 
shamefaced about what they had done to get the 
bottle away from me. 

“So I told them that they must go with me to St. 
Michael’s to take the bidarra back home. 

“For a long time they refused, but they finally 
agreed to go. 

“They laid their two bidarkies ashore, and then 
came aboard with me, and we crossed Norton Bay 
that afternoon. That night we camped at Little 
Quintook Island and greased the bidarra, and the 
next day we reached St. Michael's 

“The trading schooner Emily Garland was at 
anchor there, going to sail for Unalaska next day, 
and I asked Captain Flint to take me there. He 
remembered that I had been your ‘handy.’ 

“*All right, my boy,’ said he. 
get something to eat. You look hungry.’ 

“*Cap’n,’ said I, tyou’ll find that looks are not 
deceitful in my case.’ 

“Before I went aboard, I slipped into the trader’s 
store and gave him a pointer about Nleegluk and 
Pantook. ‘Show ’em a barrel of rum, Mr. P—.,’ 
said I. ‘Let ’em smell it till they are wild for 
some, but don’t give ’em a drop.’ 

“‘Not a drop,’ said he. But I paid him for a 
couple of knives, to give them as presents, seeing 
they had come with me. 

“From Unalaska I came home on the Tilly B . 
those which the Corwin 
captured last June and sent down. And, cap’n, I 
got here a month ahead of you, if you did leave 
me in jug, up at Aibgook!” 

Firzroy G. HOSMER. 


‘Come aboard and 





one of seal-poachers 
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For the Companion, 


A WILD BOAR HUNT. 


In the fall of 1877 the Emperor William I. of 
Germany and his son, the Crown Prince, afterward 
the beloved Emperor Frederick I., came down to 
Cassel, where my regiment was then stationed, to 
attend a wild boar hunt organized by the Forestry 

| Department. I was one of the officers chosen by 
the Crown Prince as a guard of honor. About 

| forty of the most prominent military men of Ger- 
many were to join in the hunt, which was to take 
place ten miles out of town on the public domain. 

The guard of honor, which consisted of twelve 
captains and lHeutenants, did not expect a great 
share of the sport, for we were not to be given the 
best positions in the line. 

The Crown Prince was an enthusiastic sports- 
man and a crack shot. He was extremely popular 
with all classes in Germany, and was fairly idol- 
ized by the officers of the Prussian army. There 
was much competition as to who should be his 
immediate personal attendant; and Count Berns- 
dorf, a lieutenant in my regiment, obtained this 
| honor. 

In Germany the Forestry Department has charge 
of all game, and those who hunt over the grounds 
under its supervision must obey its rules. Only 
muzzle-loading guns and rifles are allowed tu be 
used, so that “slaughters” are impossible. An 
unwritten rule forbids any man who calls himself 
a hunter to take toatreeif attacked. For defence 
in such a case a long knife, called a hirschftnger, 
is carried. 

Only three animals in Germany will charge a 
man, namely: the bear, wild boar and wolf. If, in 
hunting the boar, one has fired and failed to kill, 
the chances are ten to one that the animal will 
charge. Dropping on one knee, the hunter holds 
his hirschfinger with both hands against his chest, 

j}and strives to direct the point of the weapon 

against the spot between the shoulder blade and 
neck of the charging brute. 

If the hunter fails in this, he must throw himeelf 
face downward on the ground and fold his arms 
over his head. The furious boar does not stop in 
his wild charge to worry a prostrate form; but he 
will rush over or by, and his sharp tusks generally 
give a slash in the man’s arm, thigh or side, the 
marks of which he will carry to his grave. 

Five seconds after the crash, if the hunter 
able to look about him, he may hear the boar 
making through the underbrush a hundred yards 
away, and will be thankful that he has escaped 
with so slight injury. 

It was eight o’clock on a clear, frosty morning 
when we of the royal boar hunt took our places 
about one hundred feet apart in the dense forest. 
All were dressed in the German hunting costume 
of grayish-green, and each was armed with a 
muzzle-loading rifle and a hirschfiinger. 

The beaters had been driving since five o’clock. 
We could hear the baying of the approaching dogs. 
I was stationed among beech-trees where 
there was little underwood—a fine position, if any 
thing came that way. It was the first boar hunt of 
my life, and I kept my eyes and ears strained to 
catch a sign of a wild boar. 

By and by a deer rushed by me, and then several 
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etea but iw the rules of the hunt nothing but | duties in my hem. 


boars was to be shot. The forest was full of | 


escaping game. 


The rifles were beginning to make themselves | the blame for my unsportsmanlike blunder on 


heard; tue boars were coming. Just then an 
officer of the Emperor’s household came up to me 
and handed me a note for the Crown Prince. 


‘The officer told me that the Emperor had retired | Berlin jeweller. 


THE 
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AUGUST 10, 1608. 





Ww rom I did I never 
heard a word about the sow. Knowing the 
prince’s generous nature, I believe that he took 


himself. 

Three weeks after my unfortunate encounter 
with the wild boar I received a package from a 
It contained the boar’s tusks 








Receiving the Boar's Charge. 


from the hunt owing to a slight indisposition. I 
happened to be the first one of the prince’s party 
whom he had encountered, and of course I had 
to deliver the note, thus losing my place in the 
line and my chance at the game. 

It was extremely annoying, but there was 
nothing to. do but find the prince. As I hurried 
along I saw several hogs, but it was against the 
rules to stop to shoot anything while carrying an 
official message. 

The Crown Prince had just killed a huge tusker 
when I saluted him, and received the message 
kindly. Something in my face may have told 
him that I regretted being deprived of my sport, 
for he called Count Bernsdorf and sent him off 
with a written answer to the message he had 
received from me. 

When the count had gone the prince told me to 
take his place, not thirty feet from his side, and 
said in his cheery way, ‘The next boar is yours, 
Herr Lieutenant.” 

I had hardly time to thank him when I heard 
some heavy animal crashing through the scrub. 
In another second a great grayish-brown hog 
made right for me. Anxious to acquit myself 
well in the eyes of the Crown Prince, I instantly 
aimed and fired. The hog turned a somersault 
and fell dead not ten feet from me. 

“A good shot, lieutenant,’’ said the crown 
prince, laughingly, ‘“‘but please spare the sows!’ 

To my great mortification, I then saw I had 
killed a sow—a most humiliating mistake, and 
one of which I was likely never to hear the last 
from my brother officers. As I reloaded, I thought 
bitterly that it would have been much more to my 
credit if I had accidentally shot myself. 

Luckily I had not much time to think. The 
dogs were getting nearer, and hogs were rushing 
through the brush all around us. 

I heard the Crown Prince say to me, “Try 
again, Herr Lieutenant!’’ and turned to see a 


great mass of dirty, brown-colored bristles not | 


thirty feet away. 
time. 


white tusks curled over his snout. 

The unlucky shot I had just made must have 
unnerved me, for in spite of a careful aim I only 
wounded the brute in the back. On he came, 
with a wild, shrieking snort of pain and rage. 
He seemed the embodiment of animal fury as, 
with erect bristles and gnashing jaws, he tore 
upon me. 

As I drew my hirschfanger and knelt to receive 
his charge, I remember praying that I might kill 
him or he me. I caught the report of a rifle 
when the boar reached me. A fearful shock 
followed. I was knocked head over heels, and 
lost consciousness. 

When I came to my senses I found myself in 
bed and so sore that I could not move. My left 
thigh had received a cut a foot long and more 
than an inch deep. My right wrist was broken, 
both arms were sprained, and my head and body 
were covered with bruises. 

It appears that the Crown Prince had fired and 
mortally wounded the boar just as he reached 
me. My hirschfénger had also found the brute’s 
heart; but such was the creature’s vitality that in 


its death struggles it had reached and cut my | 


thigh with its tusks before any one could get me 
out of the way. 





No mistaking his lordship this 

: e | 
in my dreams I still see the animal's fiery | 
red eyes, his foaming jaws, and the glistening | 





There is little doubt that a | Hence the radical Minister of Finance, M. Peytral, 


mounted in gold and joined by a ring, on which 
was the following inscription : 

“Unser Fritz s. 1. Lieutenant ——.”’ 
Fritz to his dear Lieutenant «) 

I cherish it as a most precious memento of that 
great and noble man. Zu 


(Our 
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NATURE. 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
ay teach you more of man, 


Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can. 


Selected. — Wordsworth, 


——____«.2——____ 


DISTURBANCE IN PARIS. 


When the world hears of rioting in any great 
city except Paris, the world expects to hear soon 
that the forces of order have suppressed the mob. 
But rioting in Paris has so often preceded political 
revolution that the world hears of it with a half- 
expectation that the mob leaders may soon gain 
control. 





But it is by no means so easy now as it was once | 
for a mob to get the upper hand in Paris. The | 
old city had narrow, crooked streets, easily barri- 
caded by large paving-stones intermingled with 
vehicles. The Paris of to-day is traversed by 
broad, straight avenues paved with wood blocks | 
or asphalt. Soldiers can easily clear these avenues 
and divide the mob into small bodies. 

Formerly a mob could arm itself by raiding the 
gun-shops; and indeed many persons owned | 
arms which were equal ‘to those in the hands of | 
soldiers. Now the army is provided with special | 
and powerful weapons, which cannot be matched 
from any private store; and even if the rifles | 
were captured the special ammunition they re- | 
quire would be lacking. 

The rioters who disturbed Paris early in July 
were not aiming at any change of institutions nor 
were they backed by formidable influence. At first 
they were a body of students who had been vexed 
by police interference with their festivities. ‘The 
students on their way to hoot at the residence of 
the senator who procured the passage of the law 
under which their disgraceful sports were stopped, 
were joined by many disorderly persons. 

Rioting was kept up by this idle and criminal 
element for several days after the students retired 
from and discountenanced it. Unfortunately the 
police authorities were not wise in laying the | 
blame of the disorder. They made two mistakes, 
first in supposing that certain medical men were 
instigating the mob, and secondly, in suspecting 
that the disorderly movements were under the 
direction of trade unions. 

Consequently they wrongfully arrested a group 
of doctors, with the effect of angering the profes- 
sional classes generally. Then they closed the 
Labor Exchange, a great institution maintained 
by the Paris municipality for the conducting of 
various business concerning trade unions and 
employers. ‘Theeffect was to rouse against the 
prefect of police, who took these measures the 
respectable working classes and the powerful 
municipal council. 

The city authorities have no control over the 
police, who are a government force. Most of the 
councillors are radicals and influential with those 
radical deputies who support the present Ministry. 


hirschfinger is a trusty weapon, but I never tried | offered his resignation. 


it on a wild boar again. 


Had he gone out, the Ministry, deserted by the 


| views and information, the concentration and 


would probably have had no choice but to invite 
M. Constans to form a new Ministry. 

Now M. Constans is the most dangerous rival of 
M. Carnot, who is believed to desire a second 
presidential term. Were Constans, as Premier, 
to conduct the elections for deputies, he might 
improve his prospects for the presidency. 

This consideration is said to have influenced 
President Carnot to desire that Premier Dupuy 
should save his Ministry by conceding the 
demands of the radical Finance Minister. He 
insisted on the dismissal of the prefect of police, 
who, seeing himself in danger, resigned, and was | 
sent as ambassador to Vienna. Thus the Dupuy | 
Ministry was saved, possibly to conduct the 
elections, perhaps to fall before they occur. 

One result of the riots may be serious. 
police, the municipality and the workingmen's 
clubs have been on fairly good terms for many 
years. It is now feared that bad feeling which 
will last long has been created between the work- 
ingmen and the police. If this be so, there may 
be new disturbances; and the danger of serious 
riots and of violent_ political changes may be 
great, if they occur at a time when the Paris 
Municipal Council is not friendly toward the 
police. 


The | 
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For the Companion. 


BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS. 


A poss rayed for a beautiful thought, 
rich he might make the theme 
or a song, as sweet to the ear it caught 
As wood-bird’s music, nature- taught, 
Or the laugh from a baby’ 's dream. 
To i pray is good; to do, is best! 
e, ‘hough thy voice be dumb, 
A pure heart home within thy breast, 
re they, as sacred things, may rest, 
nd beautiful thoughts wi!l come. 


ADELE R. INGERSOLL. 
oe — 


WORLD'S CONGRESSES. 


In many respects modern civilization only 
repeats in other forms the essential characteristics 
of the older civilizations of the world. Our rail- 
roads, for instance, may be said to be but a more 
splendid form of the excellent imperial roads 
which the Romans built throughout their world, 
and which enabled them to assimilate their sub- 
ject peoples to their own pattern. 

But there is one remarkable feature of our 
most modern civilization, the world’s congress 
or universal conference, which had no prototype 
in the ancient world other than the ecumenical 
councils of the church, which were but a faint 
suggestion of them. 

They are the ripest expression of the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, and a most encourag- 
ing promise for the time which may see the 
organization of ‘the parliament of man, the 
federation of the world.” 

The world’s congress as we have it now is an 
assembling of people from all countries, some- 
times under the patronage of government, but 
generally without it, who are interested in some 
field of knowledge, of art, or in some craft or 
profession, or who are of one religious faith; and 
the object of the meeting is the comparison of 


economy of effort, and the stimulation of interest 
and enthusiasin. 

The series of world’s congresses which have 
been held in Chicago during the past summer, 
and which have not yet come to an end, represent 
admirably this method of presenting the world’s 
knowledge and systematizing the world’s en- 
deavor. 

Here we have had a great number of bodies, 
containing men and women from all over the 
world who are interested in moral and social 





reform, in temperance, in peace and arbitration, 


| in education, in religious thought and work, in 


the operations of government, in commerce, agri- 


culture and finance, in art, literature and music, 


in the public health, in medicine, science, philos- 
ophy and labor, sitting in ample halls provided 
especially for the purpose, deliberating upon the 
questions which concern them most, forming 
plans and laying out work for the future. 

These modern world’s congresses or confer- 


| ences are held according to a plan which represents 


the peculiarly modern system of uniting in one 


body all who are thinking productively or sig- | 


nificantly in any part of the world upon one 
subject; while it illustrates also the modern 
specializing and sub-dividing tendency in science 
as well as in industry. 

Each congress has its general session, held, in 
the case of these Chicago assemblies, in one of 
two large halls provided for the purpose; and it 
has also, often sitting simultaneously, many 
smaller ‘‘sections’’ or branches, each one engaged 
in the consideration of some department or special 
field of the subject. 

For these special sections or conferences twenty 
smaller halls are provided at Chicago, in the 
same Permanent Art Palace in which the general 
sessions are held. 

In connection with the World’s General Educa- 
tion Congress, for instance, which met in July, 
conferences were held on almost every subject 
connected with the general science of teaching, 
from kindergartens to the highest problems of 
university education. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of | 
| such conferences of the world’s thinkers. The | 
researches of one student are brought to the know- 


errors of specialists are evauaited by ase ex peri- 
ence of the whole body of students. Despairing 
reformers take heart of grace from contact with 
many others who are struggling as they are in 
behalf of some great principle, and are spurred 
on to greater effort. 

In science desultory work is turned into syste- 
matic and united endeavor. Views are broadened, 
and we may say also that they are sharpened, 
by friction with the views of others, and great 
movements of thought advance by rapid strides 
where else they might go forward at a much 
slower pace. 

It was a noble thought, and one in harmony 
with the general scope and purpose of the Colum- 


| bian Exhibition, to hold and provide for such a 


series of universal conferences. They cannot fail 


| to mark a great forward step in the progress of 


mankind. 
—_____~@0e— —— 


A MULATTO HORATIUS. 


Basil Lockwood, a young mulatto, was employed 
in an awning-maker’s shop near the Ford’s Theatre 
building in Washington. When the structure, 
with its swarm of government clerks, suddenly 
collapsed, he heard the crash, and rushed into the 
alley behind the shop where John Wilkes Booth 
mounted his jorse after the assassination of 
Lincoln. 

A portion of the rear wall of the theatre was still 
standing. The windows of the third floor were 
filled with bewildered and frightened clerks, 
many of them severely injured. 

Although dreading every moment the fall of the 
tottering walls to which they were clinging, they 
shrank from leaping to the ground. Colonel 
Arnold, a colored veteran of the war, had made 
this desperate venture, and his mangled body lay 
on the cobblestones beneath their eyes. 

Lockwood’s keen eyes measured the height of a 
telegraph pole standing about twenty feet from 
the theatre wall. He ran back to his shop and 
dragged out a light ladder into the alley. 

There were spikes in the pole for the conven- 
ience of linemen. He set the ladder against the 
pole, and climbed up to the top round. Then 
going up spike by spike, he pulled the ladder up 
after him until he was nearly on a level with the 
clerks in the windows. Bracing the ladder with 
his leg against a spike, he allowed the upper end 
to fall against the wall. The clerks caught hold of 
the end, and secured it on a window-sill. 

Instantly one of the foremost clerks stepped 
upon the bridge, crawled down to the telegraph 
pole, and seizing Lockwood’s leg as he passe, 
reached the ground in safety. 

One man after another followed, as many as 
twenty going over the ingeniously contrived 
bridge. The ladder was kept in place by Lock- 
wood’s leg, and was so securely braced that not 
one of the rescued clerks sustained injury. There 
Was a struggle among the clerks for the right of 
way across the bridge. 

“Take your time!” cried the bridge-tender, 
sprawling across the pole and clinging to ladder 
and spikes with all his might. “I can hold out! I 
can stay here till the last one comes over!” 

Lockwood was as good as his word. Although 
suffering from the exhausting strain, he remained 
at his post until a hook and ladder truck came up 
with better appliances and relieved him. 

The courage and self-sacrifice of Horatius fur- 
nish the theme of the best of Macaulay’s lays of 
classic Rome. This young mulatto’s deed makes 
a poorer show in homely prose, but the quality of 
the achievement is not essentially different. He 
built as well as kept the bridge by which his 
fellow-creatures could be rescued in their ex 
tremity. 

It was the same quick wit and resolute courage 
which enabled a Connecticut bridge-tender not 
long ago to lock a draw-bridge with his own body 
over which an express train passed in safety. 


* 





KEPT IN MEMORY. 


In the keep of the old castle at Taunton in 
England, is preserved a carved reliquary of great 
age. Within it was found a tiny wooden cup con 
taining some dried blood, which proved to be that 
of Thomas a Becket. 

After the murder of this prelate, he was wor 
shipped asa saint, and his blood was believed to 
have miraculous healing powers. As but a small 
portion of it had been preserved, this was mixed 
with water, put into covered wooden cups, and 
sent to many parts of England that the people 
might benefit by the virtues of “Canterbury 
Water,” as it was called. Many of these cups 
have been kept for centuries as sacred treasures. 

To an American in Europe nothing is more 
striking than the preservation for ages of relics— 
skulls, bones, teeth, even bits of the skin of persons 
who were supposed to possess great holiness. 

Nor is it only the relics of the pious dead which 
were thus sacredly guarded. The heart of Robert 
Bruce was preserved for two centuries, and carried 
in front of the Scottish army to inspire the soldiers 
with courage. 

Several Jacobite families in England for many 
generations reckoned a hair cut from the head of 
Charles I. among their chief treasures. 

Shakespeare left his plays to chance for preser 
vation, but wrote “Curst be he that moves my 
bones.” 

In a word, our ancestors were influenced by the 
same feeling of reverence for the material body 
which now makes a Chinese pray to the dust of 
his forefathers, and our own red man carry human 
teeth and bones to ward off ill luck. 


Our generation, however, not only not 


does 


| treasure the bones, but hardly gives more than a 


brief thought to the dead. Most men, spec ially in 
| early manhood, cherish the hope that they may 
| leave some action—speak some word w hich will 
| be remembered on the earth. They strive in the 
race, seeking some little triumph, but usually f: ill 
unnoticed by the crowd. 

But each man may find encouragement in the 


It was three months before I could resume my | radicals, must have fallen, when President Carnot | ledge of all the world by means of them, and the | hope that every effort, every heart-beat that has 
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influenced some other struggling soul has been | 


watched, and will be remembered by an unseen Now I'll tell you what we’re after, general. We consists in their perfect purity and great strength.{ Adv. 


Judge. } 
Dust to dust is true of the body. But every 


living thought lives. 


<o-- —— 





REBUKING LE BRUN. | 


The French lyric poet, Le Brun, was a master of | 
satire. Friends and enemies alike dreaded his | 
epigrams. So bitter and scathing was his wit that 
it required much courage to incur his dislike. 

One of his literary contemporaries, a lady, did 
not hesitate to rebuke him. She, too, was a poet, 
and she was indignant with him for altering one 
of his odes to make the sentiment agree with pop- 
ular politics. 

In this ode he had written, referring to his 
“muse,” “A benevolent king who honors it.” 
After the downfall of the monarchy he read this 
ode aloud to a company. When he came to the 
line just quoted, he paused, hesitated, then read: 
“A free people which honors it.” 

“Stop, stop, you are making a mistake!” cried 
one of his hearers, and she repeated the original 
verse. Her own sympathies were royalist and 
she knew that Le Brun had had a pension from 
the king. 

Afterward Le Brun said to her, “You have made 
trouble for me. Is this the way to treat an old 
friend? We have chosen each our road, and must 
follow it. But need we quarrel on that account?” 

The lady would not let the matter pass so easily. 

“No,” she replied, “certainly we need not quar- 
rel. I was only helping your memory. I saw that 
it was better in your head than in your heart.” 

Le Brun could not forgive her the rebuke. He 
made her the subject of bon mots and epigrams 
which amused all Paris. She was slightly hump- | 
backed, and he did not spare even her deformity. | 
He wrote of literary women with the most cutting 
ecorn and ridicule. 

She bore this calmly, though she, too, was witty, 
and sometimes she borrowed his own weapons. 
Some one remarked in her presence that Madame 
de la Sabliere had called La Fontaine the Fabulist, 
and added: 

“What shall we call Le Brun, who writes nothing 
but odes?” 

She answered immediately, “Why, call him the 
Odious!” 


2oo———__—__—_- 


NON-CITIZEN VOTERS. 


It will surprise many people to learn that there 
are many voters in this country who are not citi- 
zens of the United States. Yet it is the literal fact. 
That it should not be so is equally true. 

Attention has been called to this anomaly through 
the recent passing of a law by the Michigan legis- 
lature which, when properly confirmed, will forbid 
the use of the suffrage to aliens who have not been 
naturalized. 

Under the United States laws an alien can be 
naturalized only after five years’ residence. But 
under our dual system of national and state gov- 
ernment each state possesses the right of giving 
the ballot to whomever it sees fit. 

So hastily and almost recklessly has this right | 
been exercised by some of the states in their 
desire to attract immigrants, that they allow aliens 
to vote after a residence of only six months if 
they have declared their intention of becoming 
citizens. 

It was to do away with this practice that the new 
Michigan law was framed. Other states are con- 
sidering similar action, and it is probable that the 
good example set by Michigan will be generally | 
followed. 

Simultaneously a movement is on foot in several | 
states to require that a voter should at least be able 
to write his name, and to read a sentence of 
common English. 

The power to cast a ballot is a privilege conferred 
by the community, not an inborn right. It is both 
just and for the general good that some test of 
intelligence should be required of the voter, and | 
that some measure of precaution be used in adopt- 
ing into our family of citizenship fugitives from 
other lands. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
> 





BOTH IN ERROR. 


The Viscountess Sherbrooke, wife of Robert 
Lowe, the well-known English statesman, was a 
woman of strong character, and she challenged 
criticism in that she was in the habit of saying 
whatever came into her mind at the moment. 

She had sense and courage, a heart and a head, 
and she bore a large part in her husband’s public 
life. 

One repartee ascribed to her shows that she was 
at least ready with loyalty of speech. The French 
ambassador one day said to her, somewhat patron- 
izingly: 

“You know England is said to be a land of shop- 
keepers. I had no idea of finding there such great 
military displays.” 

“Ah,” she replied, “the people of different 
countries do not understand each other. Now I 
have actually been under the impression that the 
French were a great military nation!” 


———~e+. —___ | 


LEE AND HIS SOLDIERS. 


General Robert E. Lee, the Confederate com. | 
mander in the Civil War, was almost idolized by 
his soldiers. A curious incident, illustrating both 
the love of the men and Lee’s courtesy toward | 
them, is related by a Confederate veteran. 

Not long after the surrender, when rumors were 
abroad that Lee was likely to be executed for 
treason, the general was living at his home in 
Richmond. One day a Confederate soldier, in the 
ragged remnants of a butternut uniform, came up 
to General Lee as he sat on the veranda of his 
house, and saluted very respectfully. The general 
saluted in return, and asked the man what he 
wanted. 

“General,” said he, “there’s fifty more of us 
fellows round the corner.” : 


“Indeed! Why don’t they come up to the 
house?” 


| instruments.” 


| avenue.’ 


| say had no conception of the degree of ugliness 


| implored me to make other likenesses. 


“Too ragged, general. They’re raggeder’n me. 
hear that you’re to be tried for treason. Now 
we’ve got a mountain hollow ’way up there, where 
nobody can’t.get. There’s a right smart of good | 
land in it, and if you’ll come along, we’ll work the | 
land for you and take good care of you, and you 
sha’n’t never suffer want!” 

Lee was much affected. He called the rest of 
the ragged veterans into the house, and while he 
told them that it would not be proper for him to 
hide in the mountains or to seek to escape in any 
way from whatever might befall him, he was very 
grateful to them for their offer. 

They went sadly back to their mountain hollow, 
but soon afterward understood that they were free 
to take up the ordinary employments of life among 


| their fellows, and that none were to die or lose 


their liberty for their part in the war. 


FORKS IN FRANCE. 

The introduction of forks must have seemed a 
great innovation to persons who had been accus- 
tomed to eating with their fingers. A lady who 
saw forks used for the first time at a dinner of 


| Henry III. of France records her “impressions” 


of the occasion. Henry had in 1574 been tendered 
a magnificent reception In Venice. At this enter- 
tainment forks were used. The royal guest ob- 
served them with much interest, and immediately 
introduced them to the French court. 


It seems from the account of the lady who had 
never used them before that some others were in 
the same predicament. She writes: 

“They never touched the meat with their fingers, 
but with forks which they carried to their mouths, 
bending their necks and bodies over their plates. 

“There were severa! salads. These they ate with 
forks, for it is not considered proper to touch the 
food with the fingers. However difficult it may 
be to manage it, it is thought better to put the little 
forked instrument in the mouth than the fingers. 

“Then artichokes, asparagus, peas and beans 
were brought. It was a ag to watch them 
try to eat these with their forks, for some who 
were less adroit than others dropped as many on 
their plates and on the way to the mouth as they 
were able to get to their mouths. 

“Afterward a great silver basin and pitcher of 
water were brought, and the guests washed their 
hands, though it seems as if there would not be 
much scent of meat and grease on them, for they 
had touched their food only with those forked 


HOSPITABLE. 


Richard and Dorothy Tounsend, in writing the 
chronicles of their family, speak of one branch 
whose members were once among the principal | 
gentry of the west of England; yet, the story goes, 
when money was granted by the grand jury to 
them for improving the highways, they used to lay 
the coins in rows on the ground, and call on the 
passers-by to swear that they had seen the money 
“laid out on the road.” 

| 


“But queer stories may be told of most of the 
old families. Une very hospitable Mrs. Tounsend 
loved to keep open house, and when carload after 
earload of cousins were seen driving up the 
avenue, an astonished visitor asked the hostess 
where she could possibly bestow so many guests. 

“*Ah,’ she answered, ‘I needn’t trouble at all. 
I’ve a very obliging cook and a very accommodat- 
ing butler, and they’ll each take two or three in 
their beds.’ 

“All were not so hospitable, and the opposite 
extreme from this good old lady was a Mr. 'Touns- 
end who had a fine place entered by a beautiful 
avenue of trees. 

“One day a friend met him, and said, ‘I was 
caught in a storm the other day near your house, 
and I sheltered myself under that big oak in the 





“*Ah, now, ’tis a pity you stopped there,’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Tounsend, ‘it only you’d gone twenty 
yards further down the road you’d have founda 
much thicker tree.’ ” 


SINGLE-HANDED. 


A good story of General John C. Breckinridge is 
said to have been told by himself, with evident 
relish, not long before his death. In talking to 
some friends about the many kindnesses which had 
been shown him by his people and the pleasant 
things which had been said to him, he remarked 
that he valued as highly as any compliment he had 
ever received one which an old Kentucky farmer 
paid him during the war, which had come to his 
ears only a short time before. 


It was the custom in war-time, as it has always 
been at all times, for the country people to come 
into the county town on Saturday afternoon to 
exchange news gathered during the week. 

At one of these gatherings in a store in Rich. | 
mond, Kentucky, just after the battle of Chicka 
mauga, one of the men said he had heard some | 
grand news. Upon being pressed to tell it, he | 
said, gravely: 

“I did hear that thar has been a most powerful 
fight down in Tennessee, and they says that for a 
long time it went mighty agin our folks, but that 
then Mr. Brackinridge come forrard and asked the 
privilege of the field for just fifteen minutes, and 
they do say that he slew thirty thousand!” 

hich statement was received with due respect | 
by the assembled company, although it appeared | 
to occasion a slight ripple of surprise, much to the | 
narrator’s satisfaction. 





THEY SAW THEMSELVES. 

An American traveller in Siberia, having noth- 
ing better to do, one day, persuaded one of his | 
two native servants to sit for his photograph. The 
result was amusing and not amusing, according to 
the point of view. | 


The fellow had never seen a mirror, and I dare 


exhibited upon his countenance. At any rate, 
upon seeing the picture he manifested no delight, 
though his companion, Constantine, was very 
much elated, and could not rest contented until I 
had secured his picture also. 

But, alas, for the weakness of humanity! Mik- 
haeloff was the pleased one this time, while poor 
Constantine was terribly crestfallen. 

The portraits seemed to have brought to their 
minds strange revelations, and they retired from 
the tent in a very thoughtful mood, each trying to 
smooth down his neglected locks. Presently Con- 
stantine had occasion to borrow my scissors, and 
shortly afterward the two returned, with scarcely 
a vestige of hair remaining on their heads, and 
The fruit 
of the camera was to them like the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. 





The superiority of Burneti’s Flavoring Ertracts 





GEND for the OREAD of the SEMINARY at Mt. Carroll, 
LiL, and get particulars before choosing your school. 

St. JOHN’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Manlius, N. Y. Address WM. VERBECK, Supt. 
SHELBYVILLE, KY. 


SCIENCE HILL A Wellesley Preparatory. 


St. John’s Military School. 
Salina, Kansas. An Episcopal preparatory school for 
boys. Illustrated Catalogues free. 


Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparator 
School for Little Girls. EMBLA P.O., near Baltimore,Md. | 


Ohio Military Institute. 


A Classical and Scientific Training School for Boys and | 
young men. Prepares thoroughly for colleges, scientific 

schools and business. For illustrated catalogue address | 
REv. J. H. MCKENZIE, College Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


W ACADEMY 
RI V E RVI = Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
58th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 


Government Academies, and Business. Military Or- 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Founded by OF MUSI CARL FAELTEN, 

Dr. Eben Tourjée. f) Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 

In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Lanquaqes. 
The admirably equipped Home affords a safe and 
inviting pesidence for lady students. Calendar sree. 

FRANK ° sE, General anager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Can’t Help 


KEEPING AHEAD 


Left to itself upon the 
coast, Columbia trueness 
passes everything. 

All about Columbias in Book about Co- 
lumbias, free on application to Columbia agen- 
cies, or by mail for two two-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
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The Real Hub 
cf the universe is not Bos- 
ton, but 


Cudahy’s 
Extract 


of Beef, 
Rex Brand, 


which is the preserved nu- 
triment of pure lean beef. 
It makes perfectly delicious 
Soups and Gravies, giving 
appetite end health. It is 
unlike the ordinary beef ex- 
7 tracts, and will be a pleas- 
ant surpri:e to those who haven't tried it. 
ealers sell it, or on receipt of 6c, in stamps to pay 
postage we’ ll send a sample package, 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO., 
South Omaha, = = Nebraska, 
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August Sales. 


Our midsummer stocks and _ prices 
are most advantageous for close buyers, 

Never more so than now; never so 
excellent Silks and Dress Goods, for so 
little money. 

If you will take the trouble to write 
us what you want, we shall be glad 
to send you samples and information 
regarding styles and prices. Mention 


the date of this advertisement. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 





Royal Baking Powder. 


THE GOVERNMENT TESTS 
ESTABLISH ITS ABSOLUTE SUPERIORITY. 


(Data from the latest Official VU. S. 


Government Report on Baking 


Powders, Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 13, page 599.) 


Royal is placed first 


of the cream of tartar 


powders, actual strength, 160.6 cubic inches of 
leavening gas per ounce of powder. 


Every other powder t 


ested exhibited a much 


lower strength than the Royal, the average 


being 33 per cent. less. 
Every other powder 


likewise showed the 


presence of alum or sulphuric acid. 

The claim that this report shows any other powder of su- 
perior strength or purity has been denounced as a falsehood 
by the Government officers who made the tests. 
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W.L. DOUGLAS 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 


Three Soles, Extension Edge. 


$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 


Extra Value. Boys and Youths 


Shoe. For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and 


shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do You Wear Them? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 


protect you against high prices. 


| 
SHOE a 
; 


Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the world we 


are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas Shoes 


will give a continuous increase to our business. 


The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 


makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 


shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoe. 


The stamped name and 


price system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 
money paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 
f you wish to economize in your foot wear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes when 


I 
next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Fr 
Send for Catalogue with full instructions how 


ee, when dealers cannot supply you. 


Shoe. 
wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School 
$2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 

W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all the 
latest styles, and sold by 
ie] 
3 
4 
re) 
2] 
ta) 


Take no substitute. 
to order by mail. 


Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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WARS. 


Are wars justifiable? Why? 

How have wars advanced civilization? How hindered 
it? 

Why is war less horrible than formerly ? 

What wars have increased human liberty? 
have lessenea it? 

What wars have greatly changed political geography ? 

Are wars more or less frequent than formerly? Why? 

Learn the causes and results of five wars. 


Which 








For the Companion. 
WHEN POLLY TAKES THE AIR. 


A little wicker basket rolls 
Along the pavement walk, 

And at the shght, the young and old 
Begin to laugh and talk, 

And wave fair hands, and kisses throw, 
And ery: “Look here!” “See there!” 

“This way it comes !”’—and all because 
Sweet Polly takes the air! 


The newsboys run and shout with glee, 
And follow on behind, 
The coachman and the footman gaze 
As if they had a mine 
To do the same,—the good old priest 
Stands still with solemn stare, 
As down the shady avenue 
Sweet Polly takes the air! 
From every window shines a head 
Of clustering, golden curls, 
And every door grows bright with throng 
Of merry boys and girls; 
The butler and the maid forget 
To work,—as on the stair 
They peep and pry, with curious eye, 
When Polly takes the air! 
And all the while sweet Polly sits 
In dainty gown and hat, 
And smiles on one she loves the best, 
Her pretty Maltese cat,— 
And softly coos, when pussy purrs, 
Without a thought or care 
How all the town turns upside down 
When Polly takes the air! 
ZITELLA COCKE. 


—————_=+oe—____—__ 


For the Companion. 
“SHE MADE HOME HAPPY.” 


“She made home happy!” These few words I read 
Within a churchyard, written on a stone; 
No name, no date, the simple words alone 
Told me the story of the unknown dead. 
A marble column lifted high its head. 
Close by, inscribed to one the world has known; 
But ah! that lonely grave with moss o’ergrown 
Thrilled me far more than his, who armies led. 
“She made home happy!” Through the long, sad years 
The mother toiled, and never stopped to rest 
Until they crossed her hands upon her breast, 
And closed her eyes, no longer dim with tears. 
The simple record that she left behind 
Was grander than the soldier’s, to my mind. 


HENRY COYLE. 


os 


For the Companion. 
HERB MOLLY. 


In a corner of one of the great markets of 
Philadelphia a little stall was for many years 
occupied by an old Scotchwoman. She sold only 
heads of lettuce and herbs, but few as crisp and 
fresh were to be found in the city. Sometimes 
the other hucksters urged her to ‘spread out’ 
into the larger vegetables. 

**Na, na!” she would say. ‘I ken my salats 
an’ my herbs. 1 dinna ken th’ ithers. I suld 
cheat or be cheated wi’ theim.”” 

“Herb Molly’ never wronged any one of a 
penny. 
long proved that disputes in the market were 
brought to her to decide. Customers who stopped 
once to buy the fresh, crisp leaves from the tidy 
old body always came again. Something in the 
withered face which looked out from under 
the white cap went with them, and drew them 
to her again. More than one busy housekeeper 
would go a mile out of her way to buy from Old 
Molly. 

“It is not only that her herbs are fresh and 
delicious,” one said, “but it rests me to speak to 
her. She is only an ignorant woman, but so true, 
so friendly! Itis the kindest soul in the world 
that looks out of her eyes.”’ 

In the twenty years during which she sat in the 
same quiet corner she gradually became a power 
in the market. Noisy people lowered their voices 
in their bargaining when they spoke to her. 
Even Big Pete, the butcher and ‘‘rough,"’ made 
ber his confidante. 

It was to Molly that the women carried their 
troubles about sick babies and drunken husbands. 
It was Molly who coaxed Big Pete's boy to give 
up liquor, and who saved more than one girl in 
the market who was going astray. She lived 
alone. These rough folk were the only children 
she had. She had love enough in her old heart to 
mother them all. 

But the thing which gave her such extraordi- 
nary power over them, was’ that God was so real 
to her. 

“She don't preach,’ one woman said, ‘but 
Jesus is with her all the time. She talks to Him. 
She knows Him.”’ 

“I don’t know nothin’ of priests or preachers,” 
Big Pete used to say, “‘but I believe in Molly’s 
God.” 

Molly died the other day. There was no notice 
in any paper to show that a power for good had 
gone silently out of the world. But her empty 
corner was swept and closed that day, and over 
every stall in the market hung a scrap of black. 


Her sense of justice was so fine and so | 
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One man whom she had brought back to decency 
and happiness said : 

“A woman may sit as a huckster in this market, 
and yet be one of the angels of God.” 

That was her only faneral sermon. 


THE OLD DOG. 


That the dog should live only to the age of 
twelve years or thereabouts, and the horse only to 
that of twenty or thirty, while the crow caws in 
| the fields for seventy or eighty years, and the 
| parrot chatters in his cage for a period exceeding 
the life of man, sometimes appears hard to under- 
stand. If a dog’s term of existence were such 
that he might begin his companionship with and 
devotion toa human being with his own and the 
human being’s infancy, and continue it through 
his master’s life to his ripe old age, what romantic 





On the other band, if Doctor Mendelieff is right, 
and petroleum is constantly forming, it will only 
be necessary to penetrate deep enough into the 
earth to reach the deposits of petroleum actually 
coming into existence there, in order to have at 
command an unlimited supply of fuel for all the 
engines of the world. 

lready men of practical experience in engi- 
— operations are beginning to discuss the 
possibility of making borings into the earth far 





deeper than any that have gp been undertaken, | 
th 


for the purpose of reaching the petroleum supplies 
which, according to Doctor Mendelieff’s theory, 
exist there. 

Suppose the time shall come when we do thus 
obtain petroleum to use in the place of coal; it 
may then be said that just as the sun, through its 
action upon the plants of the carboniferous age, 
| laid up a store of coal for us in the globe, so now 
| the sun, through the knowledge which its own 

| composition has furnished of the composition of 

| the earth, has pointed out to us another and still 

| Gromer supply of fuel to enable man to work out 
his destiny upon the earth. 


—_———_<-@-e— 


and famous attachments between dogs and men | 


we should have! 


| As itis, a dog’s prime is scarcely reached before 
his decline begins. To train a hunting dog well 
requires about three years of his life. From that 
| time on for three or four years more he may be 
| his master’s pride and joy. Then he begins to 
lose his skill and strength, and soon passes into 
that most melancholy and pitiful thing, the oldage 


pains as it is of dreams of the chase. 
But it must be remembered that the dog’s age 
was not arranged by nature with reference to 


and economy of wild life. 


connected with country life, has devoted an inter- 
esting chapter tothe old age of dogs. He speaks 
of the fact that the more completely and unre- 
servedly a dog has given himself up to his master’s 
service, showing no fatigue and rushing at his 
command into wet marshes, the worse he is afflicted 
with lameness, blindness and deafness in his old 
age. 
A. de Cherville had a do 
wholly deaf and almost blind with old age, as well 
as almost helplessly lame with rheumatism. The 
dog slept almost all the time; but he retained a 
keen passion for the chase, and it was impossible 
for his master to get away from the house with a 
gun on his shoulder without the old dog, unless 
the animal was locked up. 

On one occasion, when M. de Cherville thought 
he had eluded the old dog, he found, when in the 
field, that the faithful creature was limping after 
him, whining with the pain of moving his old 
limbs, but keenly on the alert, as well as his eye- 
sight would permit, for game. 

Presently the master saw the dog “pointing” 
ata partridge. De Cherville could not resist the 
temptation to kill one more bird for the veteran. 
He fired; the partridge dropped, and the dog, 
with the one-quarter of an eye which remained to 
him, hunted it out and brought it to his master. 

Bringing the bird at a limping, lumbering gallop, 
the dog did what he had never done before in the 
| fleld; fie ‘ot upon his hind legs, planted his fore- 
paws on De Cherville’s shoulders, and dropped 
the bird on his breast. Then the dog fell to the 

round, rolled over two or three times, and was 
dead. His last supreme effort in his master’s 
behalf had killed him. 

Though the last days of a dog’s life are so piti- 
ful, M. de Cherville says he is never able to hasten 
such a creature’s death. 
| “Atthis moment,” he says, “an old female dog 

lies on the rug at my feet. She is half-blind and 

helpless. From time to time I hear her utter a 

a ed bark, and I can see a tremor run along her 

skin. 
| ing. Surely she is dreaming of her good days that 
| are gone. 

“Once more she is in the field. 





The odor of the 


game comes to her nostrils like a perfume. She | 


creeps up through the tall grass upon her prey; 
| she plays with the illusion of it now as she once 
played with the reality. 
| “We human beings, too, live, when we are old, 
| in the remembrance of the past, finding in the 
| evocation of the joys and triumphs of our youth 
| the only consolation for the sad monotony of our 
declining days. Though life is but a memory, we 
| would not relinquish it; and if the aged dog shares 
with us this privilege of remembering the past, let 
us not deprive her of it. 

“Knowing little of the present, and nothing of 
what is to come, I deem t better to live than to 
enter into the unknown; and I hesitate to launch 
into that unknown any creature that 1 love.” 





NS 
IN PLACE OF COAL. 


Who could have believed, a hundred years ago, 
that by studying the sun we should be able to 
learn something of the condition of things in the 
earth deep under our feet? Yet every advance in 
our knowledge of the sun teaches us something 
about our own planet, for all the bodies forming 
the solar system are evidently made up of the 
same materials, and differ only in their present 
condition, and in the comparative abundance and 
arrangement of the materials of which they 
consist. 


Iron, for instance, exists both in the earth and in 
the sun, but on the earth iron is a hard, tough sub- 
stance, while on the sun it is a glowing vapor 
forming incandescent clouds. This contrast of 
condition arises from the immense difference in 
temperature between the earth and the sun. 

Yet with all this difference there are some 
resemblances. The sun and the earth are both 
practically spherical in shape, and the earth is 
evidently only a small, cooled-off, or frozen sun. 
The sun has a shell of flowing metallic clouds; 
the earth has a shell of solid, opaque rocks and 
metals. 

In the case of the sun we can see, with the aid of 
the spectroscope, in about what order some of the 
constituents of its shell are placed; but we can 
only scratch the surface of the earth, and we 
know, by direct observation, far less of the order 
in which the deeper parts of its crust are laid 
down. Here, however, the study of the sun comes 
in to help us in the study of the earth. 

On the sun metallic elements abound underneath 
the lighter substances forming the upper or outer 
portions of its incandescent shell. There is reason 
to think that a similar order prevails in the crust 
of the earth, and that deep down beneath the 
surface, if we could penetrate there, we should 
find a much larger proportion of the heavier metals 
than we find near the surface. 

This probability really forms the practical basis 
of one of the boldest and most interesting specu- 
| lations of modern science. Doctor Mendelieff, the 
| great Russian chemist, believes that petroleum is 
| constantly being formed deep in the earth through 
the action of water leaking down from above upon 





| the highly heated carbides of metals existing | 


| there. 
| 


If this fs so, the fact is of the utmost importance | 


| to man, because petroleum is beginning to be used, 
| in some quarters, in the place of coal. Some of 
the stores of coal in the earth are evidently 
approaching exhaustion, and if the supply of 
| petroleum is also limited, then its substitution for 
| coal can only mean an eking out of the store of 
| mechanical energy that nature has provided for 
us. 


of a hunting dog—a period as full of rheumatic 


man’s convenience, but with regard to the place of | 
the dog as related to other species in the balance | 


M. de Cherville, a French writer upon subjects | 


which had become | 


She is dreaming, and therefore remember. | 


| For the Companion. 


DUTY. 


The camp-fire dimly burns 
Through the night and the snow, 
And over a frozen earth 
The wild winds blow. 


But the sentinel stands at his post 
As the hours — by, 

While clouds grow heavy and thick 
In the sullen sky. 


His limbs drag. hard, he longs 
To rest awhile; 

Yet over his white, cold lips 
Comes never a smile. 


For his heart is a soldier’s heart, 
And his blood runs warm 

When he thinks of his brother-men 
Asleep in the storm. 

Then he shoulders his gun and draws 
A quick, deep breath; 


| Wha shal 
But the foeman Death! 
GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


him now 
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| HENRY MARSH. 


| The author of “Heroes of the Goodwin Sands” 
| records a gallant deed of Henry Marsh, one of the 
| lifeboat crew at the Downs, in the eastern part of 
| England. A furious tempest was blowing, and 
| several vessels had gone ashore and broken up in 
afew minutes. Then Marsh determined to go 
| down to the beach and see if something could be 
done. “Don’t you go near them!” said his wife, 
fearfully; but he only replied, “I'll just take a bit 
| of bread and cheese in my pocket, and my short 
pipe, and I'll be back soon.” 


He found the beach crowded with spectators, 
and the sea breaking over a French brig which 
had just gone ashore. The rigging was thick with 
ice, and the snow froze asit fell. She was rocking 
| wildly with the motion of the tremendous sea. 

Between her and the beach were ten feet of deep 

water, which, with each giant recoil, swept round 
| her in . 3 

“Are all the people out of that there brig?” 

called Marsh. 
| “All but two,” said the bystanders, “and we 
| can’t get no answer from them. They’re gone, 
| they are.” 

“Won’t nobody go to save ’em ?” 

“Which way are you going to save ’em?” was 
the chorus. 

“I’m a-going!” said Marsh. “Here, hold my 
jacket. Don’t you hold me back. I’m a-going to 
| try. Let go of me!” and seizing the line which 

led from the rocking brig to the shore, he rushed 

neck deep into the surf. 
| The next instant he was swept off his feet, but 
| on he went, hand over hand, till he was dashed 
against the ship’s side. 

“He’s killed!” shouted the ya ae but up 
he clambered, still hand over hand. The vessel 
reeled inward, and with the awful recoil down 
Marsh slipped upon the loosened rope. 

“He’s gone!” was the cry; but with true bull- 
dog tenacity, he was still struggling. At last, 
nearly exhausted, he won the deck. 

Taking breath, he fastened a line round his 
waist and to a belaying pin. Then he discovered 
asenseless form. Holbrooke, the pilot, a friend of 
his own, who, fast dying with the cold and drench- 
ing spray, was muttering: 

“The poor boy! the poor boy!” 

“I’m Marsh, and I’ve come to save you!” cried 
the rescuer. 

“No, I shall be lost, lost!” 

“No, you won’t! I’ll send you ashore on the 
rope.’ 

“No, you'll drown me!” 

Finding that the poor boy of whom he muttered 
was indeed lost and swept overboard, Marsh 
passed the rope round the nearly insensible man, 
Peewecting and holding him as the seas came. 

ith an exercise of almost superhuman strength, 
he got him on the toprail of 
one critical moment. 

“Are you ready?” he shouted to the people 
ashore. 

Then he threw Holbrooke, in spite of himself, 
into the sea, and both were safely drawn to land. 

Marsh hurried away from the admiring crowd, 
who were eager and loud with their plaudits, and 
ran home in his frozen clothes to the warm fireside 
and his “short pipe.” F 





e bulwarks at the 
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ENFORCING THE LAW. 


The ice in the Neva usually breaks up about the 
middle of April, according to the author of “Out 
of Doors in Tsarland.” The spectacle is an impos- 
ing one, as the great mass journeys slowly and 
majestically along with the current. During its 
passage it is net very uncommon for a man ora 
dog to be seen floating away upon the ice, and the 
sight naturally causes the most intense excitement 
among the crowd of bystanders. As a general 
thing a man is rescued, unless he is too drunk—he 
is almost certainly somewhat intoxicated, or he 


to sea and lost. In this connection the author tells 
a story, which he vouches for as absolutely true: 


On one occasion, just after the ice had begun to 
move, an intoxicated man was suddenly descried 
stumbling across the unstable roadway afforded 
by the slowly drifting ice. He had been accus- 
tomed to cross the river at that spot, and was not 
in a condition to notice the rude barricades which 
had been erected to inform would-be passengers 
that the crossing was no longer safe. 

Iie seemed to be not in the least alarmed. Prob- 
ably it never occurred to him that the insecurity of 
his footing was caused by any movement of the 
“ground” beneath his feet, rather than by his own 
deplorable condition. He had often experienced 
the same sensation before; pavements frequently 
seemed to move under one’s feet; it was nothing. 

Amid tremendous excitement on the part of the 

lookers-on he approached the opposite shore, 
where a crowd had assembled to greet him. In 
| the crowd, however, was the town policeman, a 
| thick-headed, self-sufficient man, who was bound 


would not be there—but dogs are often carried out | 


to see that no law was broken. As the drunken 
man was about stepping from the ice the officer 
stopped him. 

“Halt!” he said. ‘How dare you cross the river 

while the ice is moving? Idiot! Don’t you know 

it is forbidden to do so? I have no authority to 

allow you to land here while the ice is in motion. 
| Go back at once, and come round by the bridge, as 
the authorities demand!” 

And back went the traveller, perfectly contented 
to obey so reasonable a request. A sober man 
would probably have been drowned, but our 
Bacchanalian staggered, floundered, and pounded 
along with impunity, and finally reached his orig- 
inal starting-point in safety and without the slight- 
est suspicion that he had twice performed a most 
dangerous feat. 





<-9-e——__—_ 
IN A ROLLING-CHAIR. 


He was short, stout and wore spectacles, not 
quite a German, but a jolly Teutonic American; 
and his wife was like him, and the four children 
were like both of them, only smaller. They got in 
line outside the “pay-gate” and were admitted 
within the Exposition grounds, where for some 
moments they stood in a huddled group wonder- 
ingly. 

“Ve shall be lost,” said the woman, her blue 
= returning to the children after a startled 
= at the moving crowds and the great build- 
ngs. 

ENo, mine Eloisa, ve shall not be lost,” said the 
broad Teutonic father. “1 vill procure one of der 
rolling-shair, and ve vill go all together. Stand 
you all here close.” 

He made his way, florid and bustling, to a neigh- 
boring chair-stand, and there secured one of those 
basket-like vehicles which can be hired with or 
without a “pusher,” and which are designed to 
accommodate one person each. 

“Get you in der shair, Eloisa!” exclaimed pater- 
familias, triumphant. “Itish strong. It vill hold 
up der childrer also. Liddle Laura, you gets in 
|der lap of your mootter—so. And Evilina, you 

sits on dis arm—so. And liddle Eloisa on dis odder 
;arm—so. And mine liddle Peter, var vill you sit? 

On der foot-rest, top of your mootter’s feet, 
sonny.” 

“But I can valk,” said little Peter. “Vy not?” 

“No, ho, but you vill stray,” interposed both 
father and mother at once; and the lad, seven 
years old at least, was bestowed on the foot-rest, 
with his mother’s feet for a cushion, and uncom- 
plainingly held up his own insteps in his two 
hands. “So; dotis all right. Now then, hold on 
tight. Hold on tight, everybody. Ve go.” 

The father stood behind. He braced himself. 
The chair creaked and moved forward, and the 
| family set off for a day’s sightseeing, all bappy, 
| all er fg it. 

And a thousand smiles followed them—not one 
of which they ever saw. 
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| HIS INHERITANCE. 


“Dinnis,” said Mr. Hurlihy to Mr. McQuade, 
“since the grocery business has prospered so foine 
wid ye, an’ you’re puttin’ on the bit av shtyle, 
you’d oughter be afther havin’ a crist an’ a monny- 
grum, man, along wid iverything ilse.” “A crist 
| an’ a monnygrum,” repeated Mr. McQuade, dubi- 
| ously; “an’ shure, where would oi be afther foind- 


| in’ ’em Zs 


“A monnygrum’s aisy made in a minute by a 
tasty man,” said Mr. Hurlihy, with condescension. 
| “Oi e’d twine yez a D, an’ an M, an’ a Q, if oi onct 
| put me moind to it; but a crist aint quite so simple. 
| t’s got t’ be an animile or a figger av some sort, 
| that’ll have a riference to the fayther an’ grand- 
| fayther av yez; an’ sometimes there’s a couple av 
wurruds goes wid it.” 

“Phwat kind av wurruds? ” 
McQuade. 

“A motter, man, settin’ out the ggg ae av yure 
family an’ ancisthors,” replied Mr. Hurlihy, with 
a comprehensive wave of his hands. 

“No nade for yez to say anny more,” cried Mr. 
McQuade, with an expression of great relief. 
“Oi’m thinkin’, Dinnis McQuade ’I] have a crist wid 
the best av ’em if that’s phwat’s wanted.” 

“An’ what’ll it be?” inquired Mr. Hurlihy. 

“A hin,” said Mr. McQuade with decision, draw- 
ing an imaginary biped in the air with a sturdy 
forefinger; ‘a hin, wid a broight eye on her, her 
head bint forrud, an’ her ligs jist a-goin’; an’ 
round the head av her, the wurruds that me gran’- 
fayther shpoke to me fayther manny’s the toime, 
when wurruk was slow comin’, an’ fayther was 
loike to fale discooraged. ‘Kape scratchin’!’ the 
ould man ’d say; an’ good advoice it was. Oi’m 
thinkin’ there aint manny c’d have a betther crist 
than the McQuade’s!” 

a Mr. McQuade was eiecanentty in- 
duced to forego the “motter” which had so influ- 
enced the fortunes of his family, the “hin” in 
cheerful blues and reds soon adorned the McQuade 
stationery to the satisfaction of the entire family, 
who regarded the “monnygrum” as but a tempered 
success compared with it. 





inquired Mr. 
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FORGETFUL OF TIME. 


Mr. Reed, an English gentleman, asked Mrs. 
Booth, of the Salvation Army, to give an address 
in a hall which he had erected for the use of his 
tenantry and neighbors. He had his own ideas of 
the management of the service, and before the 
meeting began he gave Mrs. Booth his instruc- 
tions. 


“We shall begin at three o’clock,” he said, “and 
everything must be over by four. Consequently, 
your sermon should be concluded a few minutes 
before that time.” 

He repeated this injunction with so much 
emphasis that Mrs. Booth replied: 

“Well, Mr. Reed, you must be my timekeeper, 
=~ once I am started I am apt to forget my- 
self.” 

He promised, but certainly without knowing 
what he was undertaking. 

The hall was well filled, and Mrs. Booth spoke 
with such impassioned eloquence that sobs all 
over the house presently attested the moving 
power of her words. Oblivious of time, as usual, 
she suddenly remembered her promise. Pausing, 
she turned to Mr. Reed. 

“Shall I stop?” she asked. 
flowing down his cheeks. 

“Never mind the time!” he cried, raising both 
hands in a beseeching gesture. “Go on! go on! 

She did go on, and two hours, rather than one, 
had elapsed before she sat down. 





The tears were fast 


* 
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OUR CIVILIZATION. 


Our civilization is not perfect. Thoughtful men 
and women discern its failures. But as the London 
Spectator eloquently says, it has succeeded in this 
one thing: } 


It has produced and protected thousands of 
women who, from the cradle to the grave, are 





happy; who are never insecure, never oppressed, 
never harassed (save, perhaps, by the swoop of 
death among their objects of love), and never, to 
the extremity of old age, unloved. 














AUGUST 10, 1893. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CAUSE OF THE QUARREL. 


Goldilocks is hostess, 
Bonnibel her guest; 
Hard to tell which baby 
Sweetest is, or best. 


Goldilocks has ringlets, 
Shining in the sun; 
Bonnibel’s sleek little head 
Of curis has never one. 


Comes a sound of conflict, 
Cries of bitter woe; 


for papa, Maggie would not have had such a| 
faithful, good doctor to take care of her in that | 
frightful place. And then every one loves him | 
and believes him, and so when he said a summer | 
at the sea-shore would make Maggie well they | 
trusted him and wanted to help.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Burton, “that certainly 
made a very great difference. When your father | 
says anything people always know it is so." 

“But you forget somebody else, mamma,” 
laughed Fanny. “If you had not been to see | 
every one you knew here and asked them to send 
their washing to Mrs. Durgin how would she and 
Maggie have lived all summer! ‘Lhe last cent of 
money from the tableaux went to buy their 
tickets to get down here. It was you sent them 

| their wood the first week.” 
“Oh, it’s a long chain with a great many links,” 
| laughed Mrs. Burton, ‘‘and it only shows how 


THE YOUTH’S 





| much can be done when people work together 


COMPANION. 


with all their mind, and with all their strength in | 
a good cause. 

‘‘A poor widow has been made well, happy and 
self-supporting. And her one child has been | 
changed from a puny little shadow to a rosy, | 
chubby child, the very picture of health and | 
happiness. Ah, Fanny dear, we shall all be glad | 
we helped to bring it about.” 


-e- 
For the Companion. 

AN OPEN SECRET. 
Good Biddy Topknot made a nest, 
And hid it very nicely; 

But, cackling when she laid her egg, 
Revealed the place precisely. 
—____—_—-@e—___—_- 


LittLe Gladys, aged three, wants to know | 
where the dark goes when the daylight comes. 





| | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
RIDDLE 


I grow in lowly places, I proudly gleam on high; 

Insult me, and brave hearts and true at once to 
arms will fly; 

Yet every day, and all the day, along the city street, 

I’m trodden on and trampled on by swarms of 
heedless feet. 

2. 
ENIGMA, 

The 12 is a sign of partnership. 

The 1234 isashelter. The 12345 

is ategument. The 123456 isa 

thicket. The 23456 is manifest. 








Frightened mothers hasten, 
Comfort to bestow. 


In their arms their darlings 
Cling, and sob and moan; 
Each with anxious fondness 
Seeks to soothe her own. 


Each the cause of anguish 
Vainly asks to know; 

Hears, “She shall not have ’em !”” 
“Oh, J want ’em so !” 


Bonnibel is grieving 
For some gift denied, 
Therefore, Goldilocks, it seems, 
Is the one to chide. 


“Are you keeping something, 
Naughty, selfish child! 

From your little playmate?” 
(Here the sobs grow wild.) 


“Give it her at once, then, 
Doll or book or box, 

Or mamma must punish 
Naughty Goldilocks!” 

Now, her heart quite broken, 
Most aggrieved of girls, 

sie wails, “O mamma, must I? 
Why, she wants my curls !”” 


HILARY BROOKE. 





For the Companion. 


MAGGIE'S SUMMER. 


“Mamma,” said Fanny Burton 
one August morning, *‘I have been 
up on the hill talking to Mrs. Durgin. 
She has all the work she can do. 
Last night she ironed until after ten 
o'clock, but she says she never was 
80 happy in all her life.” 

“Isn't itdelightful ?”’ replied Fan- 
ny’s mother. ‘I felt quite sure it 
would be so. Did you see little 
Maggie ?"" 

“Oh ves; and I never should have 
known she was the same sickly little 
thing | saw a few weeks ago. Why, 
then she looked as if a breath of 
wind would blow her away.” 

“She certainly is the picture of 
health and happiness now. Your 
father says he never knew a child to 
live who was as ill as she was with 
diphtheria. He says she is stronger 
than she ever was in her life. That 
shows what good, pure sea-air will 
do." 

“What a busy little thing she is!’ 
laughed Fanny. ‘*WhenI came in 
sight of the house (I always want to 
laugh when I call that box with only 
two rooms a house), | stopped and 
watched her and her mother quite a 
while; they made such a pretty pic- 
ture! Mrs. Durgin had her wash- 
tub outside the door washing, and 
watching Maggie at the same time. 

“Maggie had her wash-tub out, 
too, resting on an old box, just as 
her mother’s was arranged. ‘The little witch was 
washing her doll’s clothes, and putting them on 
the grass to dry. She did look so busy and 
important, and made such a pretty picture!" 

‘‘And a picture vou must have watched with a 
great deal of satisfaction,’’ replied her mother, 
taking her young daughter's hand with a tender 
sinile. “I doubt if that box of a house, as vou 
truly call it, would ever have been built if it had 
not been for you.” 

“O mamma,” replied Fanny, “I believe you 
forget how many people helped me! TI couldn't 
have gotten up the tableaux alone. Every one 
was so interested in Maggie when I told them 
about her they wanted to help. And if all those 
people had not paid their money to see the tab- 
leaux, we couldn't have built the house.” 

“That is very true,” answered her mother. 

“A great many people certainly did their part.” 
_ “And then don’t forget Captain Peters,’’ con- 
tinued Fanny. “If he had not had such a 
senerous, kind heart, he wouldn’t have let us 
build the little house on bis farm, and not charge 
any rent for the land.” 

“That is true,"’ nodded Mrs. Burton. 

“And then,” said Fanny, “if it had not been 


For the Companion. 
AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


“Now, my Teddie, remember, 
Three times one is three; 
The very next September, 
Teddie, 
That’s what you will be. 
“Now, then, we’ll review it, 
This way, don’t you see? 
Mamma’! begin, and Ted come in— 
Ready! 
Three times one is’’—* Me !” 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


SS 
For the Companion. 


: HOWARD'S WAY. 

Billy sat beside the well-curb with two streams 
of tears running down his plump cheeks. 

“Why, Billy, what is the matter?’’ said 
Howard, looking up from the big book that he 
was studying. 

“T’ve—dropped my knife—down the well!” 
sobbed Billy. ‘And mamma says she can't get 
me another, ’cause I lost one in the hay-mow, and 


bag 
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two at school, and one when I was turning 
somersaults, and one I traded for a whistle that 
wouldn't whistle—oh dear!” 

“But how did you drop your knife down the 
well ?”’ asked Howard. 

“IT was just cutting a big B in the bucket,” 
said Billy, looking a little ashamed. 

“Ho! what a boy!”’ laughed Howard. ‘But 
don’t ery; I'll bring your knife up for you.” 

Billy dried his eyes at once, and looked on 
with wonder, while Howard brought a large 
magnet, a small hand-mirror, and a long string. 

He tied the string to the magnet, and held the 
mirror over the well. The glass reflected the sun, 
and flashed a light down into the well. 

“I see the knife!”’ cried Howard. ‘‘Here, Billy, 
hold the glass, while the magnet goes fishing.” 

Splash! went the magnet into the well, and in 
a minute up it came again, with the knife hanging 
fast, just by its blade. 

Howard drew it up, slowly and carefully, and 
when it was safely landed, both the boys shouted, 
“Hurrah!” 

‘‘How smart you were to think of all that!" 
said Billy, admiringly. ‘‘Well, I won't cut any 
more B's in the water-bucket, honestly !"’ 


The 23456789 is acdisclosure. The 
whole, consisting of 9 letters, is a 
defence 


3. 


Questions to be answered by the 
word which is blank, used backward, 


Who noticed what « *« « « « her? 
Did you call on President « « « 


“ee eer 
What Bible story did you read 
except that of 


eenoee? 


4. 
A NOVELIST AND THE NAMES OF HIS 
WORKS. 
Ho! swell Dane! I am Will. 

l Article, finished, and the end 

2 Poetical compositions, preposi 
tion, a numeral, and companions. 

3. Article, a refined person, prep 
osition, article, a vowel, a scheme, 
and appropriate. 

4 A consonant, a joint, to avoid, 
and existence, 

5. A pronoun, a nickname, periods 
of time, and travels 

6 A nickname, a prickly growth, 
an interdict, and outlines of people 

7. A pronoun, @ union (or festiv 
ity), and an outing. 

8. An article, fortune, and know 
ledge. 

W An article,at the present time, 
and an illustration 

0. An article, increase, preposi 
tion, expression of sorrow, a young 
girl, a resting-place, and a kind of 
meat 

ll An article, not found, and a 
summer resort. 

12. An apartment, and a vehicle 
13. A kind of carriage. 

4. A record. 
5. Risk, a preposition, recent des 





15. 
tinies. 

16. An article, afraid, and account 
ability. 

17. An article, delegates, and a 
commission 

5 

BERRY PUZZLE 


1. What berry is found in a work 
basket? 
In a backgammon board? 
In a farmvyard ? 
In a manger? 
In a wild bird’s nest? 
6. In winter? 
7. Ina Methodist church? 
8%. What two are found in the sea? 


ue ww 


6. 
CHARADE,. 


Over hill and dale and hollow 
Bounded once my frst, I guess, 
Where no second yet could follow, 
In that untrod wilderness 
Where are now those greenwood 
bowers? 
Felled by unrelenting fate; 
But my whole still proudly towers, 
Emblem of a mighty state. 


rt 
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wh) i ANAGRAMS. 
Cities. 

P. Hill had a Pie. 

Scream then! 

Smile on Pain. 

Pinder Cove. 

Farniss Can Co. 

6. Wag Host Inn. 


ee 


8. 
WORD PICTURE. 


A palace in the shape of a gridiron. 

Built by a certain king to commem.- 

orate his victory over the French. 

He believed that Saint Lawrence had 

given him this victory, and as Saint Lawrence had 

suffered martyrdom by being roasted on a grid. 

iron, he built his palace in this form. Though 

more than three hundred years old the building 
looks as if newly erected. 


9. 

ANAGRAMS. 
From My Lady's Garden. 
Greet soft, Mon. 
Slim Cate. 
Get mention. Turn as I must. 
Never, lad. Thy chains. 

“Pp. R. N.”—a sad song. 


Ah! see tears. 
Inelegant. 





Conundrums. 
Which is the sweetest color? Pink. 
Which color is most ignorant? Green, 
Which color shows greatest symptoms of age? 
Gray. 
What is the best ship in the world? Friendship. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Admiral Farragut. 2. Roebling. 3. Anthony 
Wayne. 4. De Soto. 5. Abraham Lincoln. 6. Gen. 
eral Scott. 7. George Washington. &. General 
Wolfe. 9. Eli Whitney. 10. General Sheridan. 
11. Benjamin Franklin. 12. Philadelphia. 15. Santa 
Anna. 14. Lafayette. 15. Andrew Jackson. 16 
Pulaski. 17. Queen Isabella. 18. Plymouth Rock. 
19. Thomas Jefferson. 20. General Hull’s Surren- 
der at Detroit. 21 
Perry. 23. Martin Van Buren. %&. Grover Cleve- 

| land: 25. Colonel Miller. 26. Zachary Taylor. 


Samuel Wilson. 22. Oliver 


cone snare 


een 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paver. 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.7%5—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROQURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
gequized to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


RINGWORM. 


Ringworm is a contagious disease of a parasitical 
nature, produced vy the growth tn the skin of a 
vegetable fungus. Its veginning and progress 
remind one of the spread of fire in prairie grass. 
From a poiat it spreads outward in a more or jess 
regular ring of reddish inflammation, subsiding tn 
the centre as it spreads outward, as if the material 
necessary for its continuance at a single spot were 
soon exhausted 

It attacks all parts of the body, but is most 
commonly found on the face, the back of the. hands 
and the scalp 

Children contract it oftener than adults, probably 
pecause their skin is more tender, and vecause 
peculiar opportunity is afforded for direct contact 
of the person in schools and other places where 
children congregate. The disease is commonly 
spread vy means of caps and other articles of 
clothing, and by combs. 

When it attacks the scalp the hairs become dry, 
brittle and twisted, and fall out. The ends next 
the skin look rough, as though bitten or gnawed 
off. 

Since ringworm is parasitical in its origin, it 
might be supposed that measures of simple clean 
tiness would remove it or prevent its occurrence; 
out while such measures hinder its spread to some 
extent, its thorough removal is effected only by 
remedies aimed at the destruction of the parasite. 

This is a much more serious task than it would 
ve if the growth of the fungus took place directly 
upon the surface of the skin. It is therefore 
important that the treatment should be exactly 
fitted to the peculiarities of the particular case 

It is the more important that professional advice 
should be sought, because the occurrence of ring- 
worm is often associated with a degree of systemic 
debility or insufficient nutrition Some of the 
most rapid and permanent recoveries from this 
troublesome disease are obtained when, in addi- 
tion to proper medicinal treatment, the patient is 
sent away from home for a time, though the dis 
tance be but slight. 

A writer in a recent medical review says that 
when ringworm appears in a school, rigid meas- 
ures should be taken to prevent its spread, as the 
disease, though apparently easily cured, is apt to 
recur, and, if neglected, to become more or less 
chronic 


- + 


NAVAL SIGNALLING. 

At the late Columbian naval review, especially 
during the rendezvous in Hampton Roads, the 
“silent talking” among the great fleets was ex- 
tremely interesting. The international code of 
signals was used, so that every ship knew what 
was being said to every other ship. 

The United States, however, like every other 
civilized country, has a code of naval signals of 


its own, by which American ships may communi. | 


eate with each other, without their signals being 
read by others. 

This is comparatively simple. But the construc. 
tion of a cipher-telegraph code was one of the 
most difficult feats ever attempted, and it was only 
by years of application that the navy department 
secured its present code. This is considered the 
finest system of the kind in existence, and is said 
to be perfectly undecipherable except by the key, 
which is jealously guarded by the government. 

Every commanding officer of a United States 
vessel receives a copy of this code. It is kept 


under lock and key, and on giving up the command 
of a ship, the captain turns the books over to his 
successor, taking a receipt in writing for it. 

The navy department always has several experts 
among the young officers at the department, and 
on the receipt of a cipher despatch, they are 
immediately put to work on it. So complicated is 

j the cipher that it often takes hours to unravel a 
despatch of thirty words. But it could not be 
unravelled at all by an enemy or outsider. 

Great care had to be taken to make it as unde- 
cipherable to the outside world as possible, because 

| the information to be conveyed by it would always 
| be of the highest importance. Besides, it is often 


| necessary to communicate information from a 
| 


All | place in which two parties might be contending, 


| and if the information fell into the hands of either 
| side, it might be used to defeat the other, thus 
breaking the sacred laws of neutrality. 
| The navy department, although secure of the 
| inviolability of its code, never gives to the press 
| an exact copy of its cipher despatches, but para- 
| phrases them so that they contain only the matter 
| of the despatch and not the form. Thus, at the 
time of the Civil War in Chile the navy department 
received the following cipher despatch from 
Admiral Brown 

“Abridero inflectine cintorajo arbollon redemised 
| laufuerk sboletand inescabam porpiosero overboikd 
| arbarlsais garrucha.” 
| This was translated, paraphrased, and given out 
| as follows 

“Admiral Brown reports the landing of eight 
thousand men at Quinteros Bay, twenty miles 
north of Valparaiso. The government forces are 
concentrating to oppose any advance.” 


| 
| 


CHASED BY A SHARK. 


Deputy-Surgeon-General Paske, in his ‘“Retro- 
spect of Life and Travel in Lower Burmah,” 
describes a visit which he and a brother doctor 
paid to a seaside resort, and an adventure that 
befell him there He and his friend went out in 
the early morning tor a swim. The residents of 
the place had assured them that bathing was per- 
feectly safe withm a certain triangular area 
bounded by a visible ledge of rocks and a sunken 
reef that joined tt. Soitiers had bathed there 
times without number, though a hand dangled in 
the water outside the reef woull have been 
snappe.l off tn a trice 


More impatient than my companion, I was the 
first to cross the intervening oie of sand and 
throw myself into the water ising again, I 
vegan to swim parailel with the shore, when I saw 
my friend, who was on the point of following, stop 
short 

‘Come in as fast as you can!” he shouted. 

I knew at once what his — were fixe: on, and 
1 made for the shore with all the strength I could 
muster, crying to him at the same time to throw in 
the largest stones he come ig hands on 

He had seen the back fin of a shark, roused 
doubtiess by my splash, and expectant of a meai. 
I shu ider even now when I think of that moment. 

My fastest swimming was but crawling com 
pare! with the speed of the shark, and in almost 
no time he laid hold of my ankle, his serrated 
teeth cutting to the vone likearazor I thought] 
was within my depth and endeavored to touch 
vottom, and sank 

The shark had instantly relinquished his hold, 
and now was darting from one side to the other. 
confused by the stones that my friend flung at 
him. 1 fully expected to be seize.l again, but 
vefore the fish could recover himseif 1-managed 
to get ashore. 

In great pain and faint from toss of blood, J 
scrambled We the sand and lay down. When J 
came round I found ~ foot tightly vandaged anil 
ae es ee standing over me. 

he shark had no doubt come inside the reef 
during an abnormally high tide, and had veen 
unable to get out again. 


STILL UNSETTLED. 


An English traveller in Manitoba met five youths 
who were discussing the latitude of some town, 
and had found themselves unable to agree whether 
tatitude was reckoned north and south of the 
equator; or east and west of Winnipeg! Those 
who held the orthodox opinion were in a minority 
of one. 

The Englishman was appealed to, and of course 
sided with the minority; but he was taken a good 
deal aback when one of them said: 

“Well, now opinion is equally divided, so we 
can’t settle it, after all.” 

The stranger offered to explain, vut was told 
that one man’s opinion was as goo as another's. 


AWKWARD COMPLIMENT. 


There is such a thing as being too persistently 
complimentary. A candid and well-meaning pro- 
fessor, who had witnessed the performance of a 
little play in a private house, in which his hostess 
had taken the leading part, met the lady as she 
‘ame from behind the curtain. 


“Madam,” he said, rushing up to her, “you 
played excellently; the part fits you to perfection.” 

“Oh no, professor,” said the lady, modestly; *‘a 
young and pretty woman is needed for that part.’ 

“But madam,” persisted the professor, “you 
have positively proved the contrary!” 


SIGNIFICANT. 


Women who entertain unfavorable opinions of 
their neighbors should be careful how they ex. 
press themselves before children. 

Bobby was taking supper at Mrs. Witherby’s, 
and as Mrs. Witherby was about to pass him the 
cake for the second time, she said: 

“Did you ask your mother if you might have two 
pieces of cake, Bobby?” 
| “Yes.” 
|; “And what did she say?” 
| “She said I could if you offered them to me, and 
then she laughed.”—Lye. 





| pirate 
| CAUTION NEEDED. 


A tourist had visited a small historic town. He 

| was shown the massive wall that surrounded it, 
and the immense town gates. 

| “You need to be very careful,” he said, gravely, 

to the official who was his escort. 

| “Why so?” 

| “Sometime when these gates are open the village 

| may get lost.” 





Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal, (Adv. 


—_——__@—_—_- 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett's Cocoaime. ({ Adv. 
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AIRY 


owt TRICYCL 
power. CHEAP FOR ALL. 


FAY MFG. CO., Elyria, 0. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 





or 
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Erasing Pencil. ents making $50 per week. 
MONROE RASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 
Went SYLPH CYCLES ASy 

P tics not bh ; sprii 
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vestigate. e 
v 301b. rigid Sylph. Cata. free, 
uryea Cycie Co. M/rs. § Gst.,Peoria,Ill. 


Bouse- 
s. 
5,000 Boys and Girls 
Have sold the Everett Raisin Seeder. We now offer 
NEW HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
With Which to Make Money During Vacation. 
Pie Plate Rim, Curling Iron Holder, Thread Cutter and 





Fastener, Wick Grip. Sample of any one 15c. by 
mail, all 4 and Seeder 60e. rand chance for agents. 











EVERETT SPECIALTY CO., 383 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A ; 

MAN a 

WITH ><) 

an IMPERIAL WHEEL 

is thrice hap Com- 


fort—Speed— léety. A 
penny postal gets our 
catalogue. A shrewd 
cycler gets our wheel. - 
AMES & FROST COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
See“ Imperial” Exhibit, Transportation Bid., World’s Fawr. 


COOL, COMFORTABLE AND LUXURIOUS 


— 














Are the words used to express one’s feelings after 
sleeping on one of our AIR MATTRESSES, They 
commend themselves to avery ne and have no equal for 
a pure, clean and healthy bed. 71y one. Write for cata- 
logue. Metropolitan Air Goods Co.,7 Temple Pl., Boston. 





wall 


* OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


SOSTON. WASHINGTON. OENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


cwicaco. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


Pears’ 


Pears’ Soap 
softens and 
smoothes, en- 
courages ac- 
tion of the 
skin, and this 
is health to 
the skin. 


bipipbhhpbppropph hh hhh bbb an rsh behbahh 


Said the 


Owl 


to himself, ‘‘If the 
moon I could get, 
whenever I’m dry 
my throat I could 
wet; The moon is = 
a quarter — with a 
quarter I hear; you 
purchase five 
gallons of 


Hires’ 


Root Beer.’’ 


A Delicious, Somger~ 
ance, Thirst-quenching, 
sear e-Sving Drink. 

Good for anytime of year. 


A 2c. package makes 5 gallons. Be sure and 
get HIREs’. 
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Home Comfort 














STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 

SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


See our Exlibit, No. 44, Section 0, Manufactures 
Building, “ World’s Columbian Exposition.” 


Asthma and Hay-Fever. 


Our success in curing AstuMA and Hay-Frver 
during the past thirteen years, is convincing the 
most skeptical that we have indeed made a New 
DepartTtRE, both from old methods and old 
results. 

In curing these diseases we do not use Mor- 
phine, Indian Hemp, Tobacco, Lobelia, Ipecac, 
Squills, Senega, Tartar Emetic, Ether, Chloro- 
form, Gin, Whisky, Brandy, Chloral, Grindelia, 
Dover’s Powders, Belladonna, Stramonium, 
Hoffman’s Anodyne, nor any other similar drug 
whatever. Not one of these, nor all together, nor 
any other like drugs, have the power to cure that 
condition of the system upon which Asthma really 
depends. The Asthmatic paroxysms—the spasms, 
the wheezing, the congestion, the cough—these 
are the outbreak ; but, back of all these, the real 
disease is in the Blood and in the Nervous System 
of the sufferer. 

The drugs named, or some of them, or otmers 
like them, may relieve an attack, abaw cough, 
and give unspeakable comfort, but in this they 
touch symptoms only; they do not remove the 
cause. 

The medicines essential to our method, are 
wholly unlike these in their nature. They are 
not addressed to the Asthmatic parorysms, but to 
the Asthmatic Constetution. Given to change the 
Constitution, they are given in small doses, they 
must be taken with exact regularity, and they 
must be continued until this change is complete. 
A gradual accumulation of reserve power against 
the disease goes on. The enjury also, done to the 
lungs by the Asthma, begins at once to be repaired. 

Asthma tends to establish itself in the nervous 
system by repetition, through the mysterious 
power of habit. When, therefore, this old morbid 
habit is broken, it must be kept broken, until the 
new habit of body, which has in it no Asthma, 
has Time to be created and established. 

In making a sharp distinction between Asthma 
wn the lungs, the errect, and Asthma in the con- 
stitution, the CAUSE; in making a correspondingly 
sharp distinction between symptom-pxves and 
constitutional MEDICINES ; in finding out, through 
years of investigation and experience, the com- 
binations and alternations of the exact generic 
medicines, to change the constitution ; and finally 
and emphatically, in beng able to furnish cured 
cases, that stay cured, to wllustrate and to prove 





| these principles, I have made a New Departure. 





In the past thirteen years we have treated more 
than 25,000 cases of Asthma and Hay-Fever, the 
majority of whom came to us through personal 
recommendation of our patients. Our medical! 
staff now numbers nine physicians, specialists in 
these two diseases, with a large corps of assistants. 

Each case is treated by special and mdividual 
prescriptions, adapted to individual needs. 

By a system of weekly reports, each patient is 
guided and advised how to pursue treatment to 
accomplish the best results; so distance 1s not a 
bar to success. We are treating with good re- 
sults patients im the Sandwich Islands, Europe, 
India and Australia. 

Many patients have been enabled to go to work 


| at once and earn from five to twenty times the 


cost of treatment. 

It is only necessary for you to fill out the proper 
Examination paper and mail it to us, for you to 
get our opinion as to your curability, and this 
service we render without charge. 

Our “TueEsis with Reports of Cases,” 
which the above statement of principles is taken, 
will be sent, with necessary Examination Paper 
and all particulars, free on application. 

P. Harotp Hayes, M.D., 
716 Main St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


THE OLIVE. 


Some persons, ignorant of olive-trees, imagine 
that they wear a mysterious look of antiquity, 
but an olive-tree is not at all remarkable in 
appearance. In youth it is slim and straight, 
with delicate leaves of silver-green, and berries 
that change from green to purplish black. 

The oldest grove of olives in America was 
planted by the Franciscan Fathers near the San 
Diego Mission in Califorma. This mission was 
established in 1769 by Father Juniperra Serra, 
and the ove orchard was probably planted a 
few years later. Though the old walls of adobe 
are fast crumbling into ruins, the olives are in 
their prime. 

In 1847 the bases of the trees were burned by 
the camp-fires of United States troops. In 1869 
three hundred and forty-seven trees were still 
standing, and in that year one of them bore one 
hundred and ninety-two gallons of fruit 

Cuttings from the mission olives have furnished 
the state with its most satisfactory trees 
enterprising persons have tried to introduce other 
varieties, the true ‘old mission’ has never been 
supplanted. 

The olive (o/ea Europea) is the type of the 
botanical order of Oleacex, and 1s a very long- 
lived tree. It can only flourish in a warm climate, 
preferring a sheltered valley near the sea. About 
the middie of May it begins to bloom, and the 
first berries are picked in September 

In Italy the branches are beaten with poies, and 
when the olives fall to the ground they are 
gathered by old peopie, children and cripples 
This method 1s not followed in Calitornia. There 


the olives are picked with the utmost care, to | 


avoid bruising the fruit. 
An olive in its natural state is a bitter and 


nauseous berry, but to make it palatable and | 


even delicious 1s easy. 1t is simply pickled by 
being soaked in brine, which 1s changed several 
times, and alkai is often added to hasten the 
result Few persons like olives at first, but when 


once the taste for them 1s acquired, they become | 


a favorite article of food ‘They are freely eaten 


on many California ranches by the children, and | 


are there more common than nuts. 

An olive-tree never sheds its leaves 
to bear when two or three years old, but 1s not 
commercially profitable till the sixth year. ‘The 
yield steadily increases, and at twenty years the 
tree 1s enormously productive. Stil it is far 
from maturity. In some countries on the 
Mediterranean are olive-trees said to be a thousand 
years old, compared with which our old olive 
orchard is @ nursery. 

The olive oil of commerce is not always pure. 
Cotton-seed oil 1s often palmed off for it 

To make the pure, or virgin oil, the berries are 
first crushed, sometimes by a cider-press. The 
fluid is put into tanks and left several months 
During that time the oil rises to the top and may 
be drawn off The pomace can be crushed again, 
and by pouring on water, an inferior quality of 
oil may be produced. 

The pure oil is passed through five or six 
boxes, each with a bottom of cotton batting 
After the last straming it 1s of a clear, light 
golden color, and is bottled. If it 1s exposed to 
the sunlight and bleached, or if artificial heat ts 
used, its quality is injured. 

A simple method of testing the purity of the 
oil is to put a little in a glass and add a few drops 
of sulphuric acid. Pure oii will become shghtly 
rose-colored, while impure will grow almost as 
black as ink. Mary P Sawyer. 


* 
> 
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Doubtless there 1s a sense in which Prior's 
line, ‘From ignorance our comfort flows,”’ is 
true. But there is no ‘“‘comfort” in the ignorance 
which is so ignorant that it thinks it knows. 
The June Harper's illustrates this point by a 
little story - 

At the time of the strike of the engineers on 
the elevated road in New York, I had a part in 
bringing the representatives of the engineers and 
the late Cyrus W. Field, a director m the eleva. 
ted company, to a meeting that resulted in a 
quick understanding between the conflicting in- 
terests and an ending of the strike. 

Mr. Field was so pleased with the fairness of 
the committee representing the engineers with 
whom he had to deal that he invited them at once 
to dine with him at Delmonico’s, an invitation 
which their representatives declined for them, 
fearing that its acceptance might be misunder- 
stood. 

Mr. Field, however, continued to feel that he 
wished to extend some social courtesy to the 
employés of the elevated road, and at a later 
date, when he was all-powerful in that corpora- 
tion, he issued a formal invitation to employés 
to a reception at his house. ; 

To a large number the initials “R. S. V. P.” 
[Répondez, s°il vous plait—Answer, if you please] 





Though | 


| on the lower corner of the invitation were a great 
| mystery, and, as the story goes, the invited com- 
pared notes and sought an explanation of them. 
At last one bright young man announced that 
he bad discovered what they meant, and he ex- 
| plained to the others that *R. S. V. P.”’ stood 
fo: ‘‘Reduced salaries very probable.” 


* 
> 





SHOOTING A RHINOCEROS 


Some years ago, while in Africa, Sir Samuel | 


| Baker arrived at the banks of the Lettite where it 
forms a junction with the River Royau. Here he 
established his camp, and as usual set fire to the 
grass. The blaze extended with such rapidity 
that in a short time the country was cleared for 
miles around. ‘The result of firmg the country in 
this manner is to drive off beasts of prey and 
render the camp safe. 

To my astonishment I soon found fresh tracks 
of a rhinoceros within a quarter of a mile of the 
camp The animal must have concealed himself 
in the bed of the Royau during the fire, and had 
now wandered forth again. 1 followed up the 





tracks with Bacheet and two of my Tokrooris. | 


In less than half a mile from the spot I found the 
rhinoceros lying behind a bush, and creeping 
under cover of an ant-hill I shot it through the 
shoulder. 

lt immediately galloped off, but after a run of 
two hundred yards it lay down on the edge of a 
thick, thorny jungle that bordered the margin of 
the Royau. 1 wanted in the expectation that it 
would shortiy die, but it suddenly rose and 
walked slowly mto the thorns. | 

Determined to cut off its retreat, I pushed 
through the bushes, mtending to reach the dry | 
bed of the Royau and shoot the rhinoceros as it 
came out of the narrow belt of jungle, into which 
it had retreated; but 1 had hardly gone half-way | 
before I heard a sound m the bush upon my | 
right, and saw the wounded beast coming straight | 


«“Gingers 


With Brandy or Alcohol rum the Stomach.” 


Safe for Family Use. 


aker’s Non-Alcoholic Ginger 
contains no Alcohol, Rum or Brandy, and 
may be freely used as a Temperance 

Remedy for 
Summer Complaints, Cramps. 

A WARMING STIMULANT. 
BREAKS UP COLDS. 

AIDS DIGESTION. 


Makes a Most Delicious Drink. 
Placed in drinking water when travelling 
kills germs of disease and ptevents the 
dangers of climatic and dietetic changes. 

We Will A full package 


sending four cents 


SEND FREE to pay postage 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, 





to ladies 
in stamps 





Porlland, Me, 





| THAYER’S 
Mosquito Guard. 


For protection against the bites of 
MOSQUITOES, BLACK FLIES and other INSECTS. 


Not Greasy. Will Not Stain the Clothing. 


A small quantity only required over the parts to he 
protected, and on the stocking. glove or netting. 


Price 25 cents a bottle. 
For sale by Druggists and Dealers in Sporting Goods. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 





The equal 
of a 

high priced 
watch in 


Style-=-- and filled gold cases. 


Durability==2) 73s acing 
The 


for ten years. 
Quick-winding==- 
Waterbury. 


Stem-set, full jeweled, and sold 


only five sec- 
onds required. 


by jewelers everywhere—for 


It begins | 


for our position, but evidently unconscious of our 
presence, as we were to leeward. 

I immediately crouched, as did my men like- 
wise, lest the animal should observe us. Slowly, 
but surely, it came toward us, until it was at last 
so near as to be unpleasant. I looked behind me, 
and saw by the expression of my men that they 
were thinking of retreat. I merely shook my fist 
and frowned at them to give them confidence, and 
| waited patiently for my opportunity. 

It was becoming too ridiculous! The rhi 
| noceros was within five or six yards, and was 
slowly but steadily advancing directly upon us. 
At its next step | raisea the rifle to my shoulder 
and whistled sharply In an instant it tossed its 
| head up, and seeing nothing im front, as my 


clothes matched the leafless bushes, it turned its | 


head to the left and I pulled the trigger. 

It feil as though smitten by a sledge-hammer, 
and lay struggling on the ground. Bacheet 
sprang forward, and with an Arab sword cat the 
hamstring of the leg To our astonishment the 
rhinoceros jumped up, and on three legs sprang 
quickly round and charged Bacheet, who skipped 
into the bushes, while I ran alongside the rh 
| noceros as it attempted to follow him, and fired 

through the shoulder. The muzzle was within a 
| yard of the animal, and it fell dead to the shot 








Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 
Military School, Business College, Art 
Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University, in New England, or any 
special information about such schools, 
their methods and expense, as may be 
readily obtained. Address 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








Ozonos kills every foul smell instantiy 
Odortess. non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it 
Soid, Rented or postoeass by S.C 


WHEEL CHAIR Small & Co.,26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Tratning 
School. eae. All impediments in speec 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 
FOR WOMEN. ALL KINDS 
H and PRICES. Send for Catalogue. 
Winthrop Shoe Co., Winthrop. Mass 
10 CENTS for 1 Doz. Cabinet Photographs 
in miniature. 12 miniature copies of any good Cab- 
inet Photograph for 10 cents. Picture sent for copy will 
be returned. Day's Pieoto Copying Co., Norristown, Pa 
231 MARLBOROUGH ST., Boston. 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 
Home and Day School for Girls will open Oct.8. Junior, 


| Senior and College Preparatory Departments. Address. 
Miss LOUGEE, 138 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


|Dummer Academy, sourn Byrizip Mass 


| 130th year. Home School for 30 boys Fits for any college 

or scientific school. School farm 350 acres. Excellent 
| salt water bathing. Certificate admits to various col 
leges. Arrangements for summer pupils. For cata 
| logues, etc., address JOHN W. PERKINS, Master 


JOHN 


AND 


JAMES 


(Adv 






































And their experiences 
mailed free for a re- 
quest sent to the 


BURDETT COLLEGE OF 
BUSINESS & SHORTHAND, 
694 Washington St. 
Boston 





| 
| 
| 
| 
a] 











G. WARD COOK’S 
Special to the 

AUGUST 16, 19 and 26, and every 

Saturday During SEPT. and OCT. 


| Membership limited and strictly first-class. 
} All expenses included, but meals. Chaperon in 
0, via Washington. 


attendance; route is over the Picturesque B. & 

In Chicago 6 days; ging’ 5ad- 

missions to the Fair: return via Wingase Falls. Thousand 
Islands, Lachine Rapids, Montreal and White Moun- 


875 and 8100 T 
Several routes. 





Ask for our $50, 
ndent Tickets. 
E! Ihave been awarded the contract to take 
renal conduct the Special Trip of the Boards 
Oo! rade of the Merrimac Valley to the World's 
Fair, Aug. 17, at a cost of $100 each person, all expenses 
included. The cities included are Concord, Manchester. 
Nashua, Lowell, wrence, Haverhill, Merrimac, 
Amesbury, Newburyport. 


'G WARD COOK, M'g’r, Room 13, Globe Building, Boston. Mass. 


pw ours. 
NO 


WORLD’S FAIR. 











Largest & Most Successful in the World. 
Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com. 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of ever -day life. 

HE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 
full of diligence and zea/. 

»} SCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATR¢ GE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial School in the world 

HE REPUTATION of this school for orignal 
uy and leadership and as the Standard Institution 
of its kind is goncrally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally located 
and purposely constructed, 

SPECIA COURSE, Writma, 


Shorthand, Type 


Composition and Correspondence may be taken as a 
special course. __ 
SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 


its pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 
For Prospectus (sent free) address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 








Boys, Ladies and Gents.— 
Limit, $4 to $15, in a hundred 
different styles. 46 
_ Komchacin Caloric 
For = 
: Br SCAa 
Piles, Hemorrhoids, , S CALO RIG <> 
Fissure and [Fer Wise, emarcheds, 
Kindred Complaints. : 


Has the sanction 
of the purest scien 
tific principles in its 
methods of applica 
tion, and its practi 
cal results are in 


some cases little 
short of marvel- 
lous a cure fre 
quently follows a 
single treatment, 


and rarelydo severe 
cases require more 
than two or three 
treatments. Pack 
age containing ev- 
erything needfui to 
relieve you of the 
painful troubles 
sent post paid on re 
1.00. 


ceipt of 
Address KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO.,, 
130 Lincoln Street, Boston, 














not get 
































IVORINE 


and some of 
its friends. 


“T have used Ivortne for the past 5 
years, and find it superior to all other 
Washing Powders.” 


Mrs. W. A. Harvey, 
Norwich, Ct. 


“T like Ivortne better than any other 
Washing Powder I ever used. 
used it for more than 6 years, and could 


Have 


along without it. It’s nothing to 


do my washing now. I wish every house- 
keeper could just try it.” 


Mrs. E. D. CLarK, 
Manchester, N.H. 


“T think Ivortne the best Washing 
Powder in the world. 
5 years, and could not do my washing 
without it.” 


I have used it for 


Mrs, F. A. GRELLEN, 
New Haven, Ct. 


The best friend of the housekeeper is 


I 


With it she can do twice the 


Vorire 


WASHING POWDER. 


work in Half the time, three 


times as well, at half the cost. 





‘From April ist, 1893, every 
package contains a spiendid 
cake of pure Olive Oil Toilet 


The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 
For 50 years the makers of 


Yankee Shaving Soap. 





























oe You a Home 


in which you wish to secure the best arrangements for Heating, Cooking and 
Plumbing ? If so, you will select the “Hub” Specialties. 

The word “Hub,” as applied to the following goods, 
is a guarantee of everything that is desirable in Prin- 
ciple, Quality and Operation. By using them the 
very best results known to Cooking, Heating and 
Plumbing Science are secured. 


Hub Stoves, 
Hub Furnaces, 
Hub Steam Heaters, 
Hub Hot Water Heaters. 
We are also Proprietors of the Celebrated 
SANITAS PLUMBING APPLIANCES. 
Our goods are sold by the leading Stove Dealers and Plumbers through- 
out the country. Send for Catalogue. 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, 


Boston. New York. 





Chicago. 


SASA PSA PSA PSA. SA SA SA SA SASASASASCACBCABABAEBCASA 


The Highest Grade Cooking Apparatus. 
Made in all the Desirable Styles and Sizes, and can be had for either Wood or Coal. 


GLENWOOD: 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


5 ere IN THE WORLD. 
; it If your Dealer does not kee 


ABA. 





TWO GOLD MEDALS. 


these Ranges, send us his name on a postal card 
andsome book that will tell you all about stoves. 


Ay 


we wili send you our 
WEIR STOVE COMPANY, Taunton, Mass. 


Be he he he he Oe ON Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe Oe 


‘ 





Winthrop Ranges 


are massive, finely proportioned and 


Highly Ornamented. 





New Practical Features. 

Large, deep fire-box, which secures 
best results ; improved triangular grate, 
which cannot get out of place. Drop 
oven door, which 1s opened or closed by a 
touch of the toe to our patent attachment. 
Best system of oven ventilation ; in fact the 
most perfect and convenient range made. 








We will give a Solid Sterling Silver 


Scarf Pin Free, 


of the fashionable Sword Pattern, to any one who sends us the address of a Stove Dealer 
who does not sell Winthrop Ranges and Furnaces. 


Only costs a Postal Card to try. 


DIGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, North Dighton, Mass. 





The Richmond 
Steam and Hot Water 


Heaters. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


Heating of Homes. 











Made wholly of Cast Iron—Absolutely safe in use—Simple and 
Economical in operation—Greatest range of capacities and prices 
—Suitable for Cottage or Palace—Reputation fully established. 


Send for Descriptive Matter and Information. 


THE RICHMOND STOVE COMPANY, 


Norwich, Conn. 


Address, 








EAT 
EALTH VITALITY 


ath Four essentials to the comfort 
and well-being of every family 
are best secured by using the - 


MAGER Boston 


HEATER 


as made for WARM AIR ONLY or - 
in combination with HOT WATER. 
Descriptive Circulars FREE. 


Examine our new Range, ““THE MAGEE GRAND.” 
/t is meeting with wonderful success. Address, 


MAGEE FURNACE C0,, 212 Water St. wew York; 86’Lake St, Chicago. 




















League Ball. 


This Ball has been adopted by the new 
National League and American Association 
for the seasons of ’93, 94, ’95 and ’96. Has 
been used by the National League for the 
past fifteen years. 
tin-foil and put in a separate box, and 


Each Ball wrapped in 


sealed in accordance with the regulations 
of the new National League and American 
Association. Sent post-paid to any ad- 
dress for $1.50. 





Spalding’s Catchers’ Mitt, No. 3. This Mitt is made of Leather and well- 
padded. Designed to sell at a popular price. Short-Fingered Throwing Glove is also 
included. Sent post-paid to any address for $1.20. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Like St! Wilt e22- 
your appearance after using the S = 
old-fashioned stick polish ? © ENAMELINE 

ly Ts 


Look at -yourself in By, 5/, 
A Mirror, 

and Outshines the Sun. 
Sold everywhere. Applied with Cloth. 


the soiled face, hands and clothing 
are never reflected when using 
The Modern Stove Polish. LITTLE Labor, NO DUST, NO Odor. 
‘The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL. 
J. L. PRESCOTT & COMPANY, North Berwick, Maine. 


ly 


\ 








WHITE, WARNER & CO.,TAUNTON, MASS&. 





Patent Gas Shelf. 





Any Oil Stove Oven will fit on above shelf for baking. 


This Gas Shelf is put on the end of the range by removing the top shelf, 
which is even with the main top of your range, and is connected either by gas 
pipe or rubber tubing run from an ordinary gas jet. Every housewife will 
readily see its great convenience for summer cooking, as its adjustment saves sO 
much room in the kitchen that it is immensely popular everywhere. 


Sold by all Dealers in Household Ranges or sent 
by us, express paid, on receipt of price, $4.50. 


WHITE, WARNER & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 


Taunton, Mass. 





